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THE MEMEL PROBLEM 
By Srr ALEXANDER LAWRENCE 


Tue unstable equilibrium of the Balkans was the curse of 
Europe, and in the end it brought about the Great War. 
At this moment Lithuania is a similar plague spot on the 
shotes of the Baltic. When an Englishman reads in his 
paper that some Nazis have been prosecuted in Lithuania, 
he is likely to suppose that some aggressive German move- 
ment is being put down and that some other neighbour 
of Germany is being saved from disorders and crimes such 
as have occurred in Austria. If, however, he had an oppor- 
tunity to look below the surface in Vienna and in Memel, 
he would find very little in common between the tragedies 
which have afflicted those two cities. 

I have had special opportunities of seeing the Memel 
problem while watching the trial of some of the citizens 
of Memel who have recently been convicted on charges 
of sedition against the Lithuanian Republic. Nothing 
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would have induced me to undertake or to: pursue this 
task if I had found that the Memel movement had anything 
in common with the conspiracy which culminated in the 
mutder of Dr. Dollfuss in Vienna. The present article is 
an attempt to make known to the English-reading public 
the strange state of affairs which exists to-day on the eastern 
shores of the Baltic. I would ask those of my countrymen 
who, like myself, disapprove of Nazi Germany not to con- 
demn the German inhabitants of Memel without first hearing 
something of their troubles. 

Lithuania has a bitter quarrel with Poland over Vilna 
and a bitter quarrel with Germany over Memel, and it is 
the risk of being embroiled in these quarrels that has 
hitherto prevented the other three Baltic States joining with 
her to form an effective Baltic league. The root of the trouble 
is that the racial boundaries of the Lithuanians are ill-defined ; 
and as a result of this uncertainty, Lithuania, which is about 
the size of Wales both in area and population, has for years 
been technically at war with her large neighbour Poland and 
conducts a campaign of forcible Lithuanisation against the 
great majority of the inhabitants of het most civilised 
province, the small territory of Memel, which is about the 
size of an English county. 

The present internal boundary between Memelland 
and the rest of Lithuania was the frontier of East Prussia 
for five centuries prior to 1919, and even now one knows 
at once when the old ‘ Russian frontier’ is crossed by the 
difference in the roads, the houses and the cultivation of 
the land. The Committee appointed by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference in 1923, whose Report formed the basis of the 
Statute of Memel, described the frontier of the Memel 
territory as ‘ the boundary between Europe and Asia.’ 

In 1919, however, a new eta began. Germany being 
disarmed and helpless, a French garrison occupied Memel, 
and remained there for four years while the map of Eastern 
Europe was being remodelled and the neighbouring nation 
of Lithuania was being reborn. The doctrine of self- 
determination had been adopted as the policy of the victorious 
Allies, and partly on principle, but even more by necessity, 
it was mainly left to the inhabitants of the liberated lands 
to decide by the power of the sword the vital question of 
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what should be the size of the self-determining units and 
how the wishes of each unit should be ascertained. The 
problems confronting the Allies were indeed formidable, and 
it remains to be shown that any other principle would have 
produced better results; but it must be conceded by the 
best friends of that doctrine that the difficulties of the problem 
were not always appreciated by the Allied statesmen. 

If President Wilson had offered to go into the witness- 
box it would have been interesting to inquire how he 
would have applied the doctrine to North America, Would 
he have allowed the Southern States to self-determine them- 
selves out of the Union? How would he have regarded a 
claim to independence by the negroes of South Carolina, 
ot by an Indian tribe such as the Blackfeet, or by the German 
majority of a town in the Middle West, or by those parts of 
New York whose inhabitants are mainly not of Anglo-Saxon 
origin ? Did he think that in ‘ bleeding Kansas ’ in the days 
before the Civil War a plebiscite had been a satisfactory way 
of deciding whether the new State should belong to the 
slave-holding or to the non-slave-holding b/oc? If yes, did 
he desire to see repeated in other lands the methods by which 
in those days the two rival parties in the Middle Western 
territories tried to reduce the number of their opponents, 
and, incidentally, by murdering all save one of a family of 
‘ abolitionists,’ created in the surviving John Brown a fanatic 
determined to raise a revolt of the negro slaves ? 

Some of these questions may seem grotesque, but they 
do not differ much from the questions that had to be answered 
in Eastern Europe. It must be obvious to anyone who views 
the problem of self-determination at close quarters that, 
however it be applied, it must produce hardships and must 
in many cases put a part of the population under a govern- 
ment that it dislikes ; also, that its success must depend on 
a wise selection of the units within which it is to be applied. 
To do this would require the wisdom of a Solomon with 
ample time and opportunity to study each area and power to 
enforce his decisions, but in the years following the Armistice 
it was in the very nature of things impossible to provide 
such machinery. In the first place, the victorious Allies were 
anxious above all things to make another great war impossible, 
and to many of them it seemed that for this purpose the 
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first requisite was the permanent weakening of Germany. 
In the second place, the statesmen of the Entente had to deal 
simultaneously with dozens of problems all over the world, 
any one of which would in normal times have demanded 
long and close attention. Last, but not least, they had no 
power to enforce their views in the inaccessible lands of 
Eastern Europe; for none of them could have called on 
its wat-wearied armies to undertake another campaign unless 
very vital interests of its own were clearly in danger. 

After having to yield to force majeure in Vilna, which the 
Poles had seized by a sudden coup, the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment applied the same method on their western frontier, 
and on the day when the French troops marched into the 
Ruhr, the Lithuanians staged an émeute in Memel of their own 
soldiers disguised as civilians, and the French garrison marched 
out after firing a few shots. It is true that Lithuania, like 
the other Baltic States, won its independence for itself, 
although the means of doing so arose from the military 
collapse of both Russia and Germany. It is not, however, 
true to say that it acquired Memel in the same way. Memel 
was taken from Germany by the Allies without Lithuania’s 
help, and it only fell into the hands of Lithuania four years 
later because the Allies evacuated it at a time when Lithuania 
had an army and Memel had none. It was most unfortunate 
for the future peace of the world that, in the years following 
the Armistice, the victorious Allies, though all-powerful 
against their late enemies, had no force available to impose 
a reasonable settlement among the competing claimants to 
the less accessible regions of Europe. 

Eventually in 1924 Lithuania made a treaty with Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan which recognised the 
Memel territory as belonging to Lithuania, but with a local 
Government of its own which was to possess very wide 
powers of Home Rule. This ‘ Statute of Memel’ gave to 
the Memellanders a Parliament (‘ Land Tag’) of their own, 
to be elected by secret ballot on a basis of universal suffrage. 
There was to be a local Government, or ‘ directorate,’ 
responsible to this Parliament, which was to control all 
matters of local administration, including the police, the 
schools, and the judiciary. The German and Lithuanian 
languages were to have equal rights, and the judges and 
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civil servants were to have security of tenure as in England. 
The post office, the railways, the army, and the customs were 
to be under the administration of the Republic of Lithuania. 
Internal taxes were only to be levied by an Act of Parliament, 
and the directorate must retire, like a British Government, 
if Parliament passed a vote of no confidence in it. 

For a long time past, however, the Lithuanian Governors 
of Memel have appointed and kept in office directorates 
detested by four-fifths of the deputies, and have prevented 
any vote of censure from being taken by the ingenious 
expedient of never allowing a quorum of members to be 
present, and in many other ways the provisions of the statute 
have been nullified by administrative action on the part of 
the Lithuanians, who claim that in the name of national 
security they can be overridden. But instead of openly 
denouncing the Statute of Memel they have quietly infringed 
it by administrative action, of which the effect can only be 
known by close acquaintance with the facts, while their 
ruthless control of the Press and the ‘ wireless ’ makes it no 
easy matter to ascertain what the facts are. 

It is contended in Germany and in Memel that the 
autonomy granted by the statute was meant to resemble that 
of a Dominion of the British Empire, but the mysterious 
working of the British Constitution is seldom understood 
by foreign observers; and a far closer parallel could be 
found in the status of the province of Quebec, where a 
population alien from its neighbours in speech, in race, and 
in religion now forms a harmonious part of the Dominion 
of Canada. If Memel had been treated by Lithuania as Quebec 
was treated by Sir Guy Carlton after its original conquest 
and by the Canadian Government in later days, it might have 
become a loyal province of Lithuania while still retaining 
the language, culture, and religion of Northern Germany. 
If the framers of the statute could have foreseen its working, 
they would surely have provided for some resident inter- 
national officer to supetvise it, or have made Memel a free 
city on the lines of Danzig with an independent High Com- 
missioner. 

On economic grounds the project of an autonomous 
Memel united to Lithuania had much to recommend it. 
Lithuania urgently needs a good harbour and Memel needs 
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a hinterland. Under the less tense conditions and lower tariffs 
of pre-war Europe, Memel, though a German town, served 
as a port for the trade of a large area of what was then Russia, 
and the produce of the forests of what is now Lithuania or 
Poland was known in England as ‘ Memel timber.’ Memel, 
standing on a kind of promontory projecting eastwards from 
East Prussia, could not compete for German traffic with the 
more central position of Kénigsberg. If, therefore, Memel 
were again united to Germany, it could not hope to enjoy 
its pre-war prosperity, unless by some miracle the intense 
economic nationalism and colossal tariffs of to-day were to 
disappear. ‘The inhabitants of Memel cannot be blind to this 
obvious fact, and if they were to desire union with Germany 
it could only be in order to escape from an intolerable state 
of affairs under the present régime. 

It was once remarked by a cynical and successful Conti- 
nental statesman that he did not mind who made the law 
so long as he himself administered it. His own career 
confirmed this opinion, and all the inhabitants of Lithuania 
have reason to believe it. For the power to administer the 
law rests with the police, and he who has the army can, if 
he so chooses, select and control the police, whatever the 
Constitution may say. In the Memel territory the final 
power rests with the rifles of the Lithuanian army ; this power 
has been freely used to supersede or intimidate the police 
force of Memel, who are helpless against the military com- 
mandant and liable to be themselves prosecuted if they obey 
the orders of their lawful chiefs. The governor himself 
has the support of the military commandant, whose power 
is very far-reaching under the state of martial law which was 
proclaimed all over Lithuania in 1926 and has remained in 
force ever since, although the Memel territory had not, in 
fact, been disturbed by the disorders of that year. 

‘A few small incidents will give a picture of the helpless- 
ness of the constitutional officials of Memel in the face of 
this combination. For instance, during an election a Memel 
policeman attempted to prevent a Lithuanian from pulling 
down a Memelland election poster, but found himself in 
turn arrested by a Lithuanian policeman for anti-State activi- 
ties. There have been wholesale expulsions of permanent 
civil servants on the ground that they had inadequate know- 
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ledge of Lithuanian, and they have been replaced by Lithu- 
anians who have no knowledge of German. An attempt has 
been made to impose Lithuanian as the medium of instruction 
in almost all the schools of the Memel territory, which in 
many cases is against the express wish of the immense majority 
of the parents of the children. The language principally 
seen in the shop windows of Memel has always been German ; 
but when a crowd of young Lithuanian students went down 
the main streets threatening all the shopkeepers that their 
windows would be broken if their names continued to appear 
in German on their shopfronts, the Lithuanian police made 
no attempt to protect the shopkeepers and the Memel police 
dared not do so. The Memel Statute provides that both 
languages shall have equal rights, but I have seen many 
letters returned undelivered through the post merely because 
the addresses, besides being written in Lithuanian, were 
also written in German. 

In these circumstances it is not remarkable that the 
Memel directorate was in danger of receiving a vote of no 
confidence if the Memel Parliament was allowed to meet 
and pass a resolution. The means adopted for preventing 
this were peculiar and effective. The Constitution provides 
that twenty members ate required to form a quorum out of 
a total of twenty-nine. Five of these members, who had 
polled less than 12,000 votes at the election, supported 
the Lithuanian policy, while all the others opposed it and 
polled in all nearly 54,000 votes. If the Parliament 
could meet and vote, there was no doubt that it would pass 
a vote of censure on the Government by an enormous 
majority. The method adopted for avoiding this catastrophe 
was as follows: The Parliament of twenty-nine members 
was summoned to meet on several occasions, but the five 
Lithuanian members never attended, so that the possible 
attendance was reduced to twenty-four members. Of the 
remaining twenty-four members, one was in exile, and there- 
fore unable to attend; but although he was notoriously 
obnoxious to the Lithuanian authorities, they had not de- 
clared him incapable of sitting, because that would have 
enabled some other person to take his place. There were 
therefore only twenty-three members available to attend a 
meeting of the Parliament, and on each occasion on which 
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it was summoned the Lithuanians took steps to prevent the 
necessary quorum of twenty from being present. Sometimes 
the governor just before the meeting declared a few of the 
members incapable of sitting on the ground that they had 
been members of an unlawful association. By the propor- 
tional representation system of Lithuania, when a seat in 
Parliament becomes vacant it is not the subject of a bye- 
election, but is filled by the unelected candidate next on the 
list of candidates of the patty which held the now vacant 
seat. On one occasion four persons who had been next on 
the candidates’ list were in attendance to take the seats of 
four disqualified members, but the governor refused to allow 
them to do so on the ground that they could not take their 
seats in a house which had no quorum, though there would 
have been a full quorum had they been admitted. The candi- 
dates in question were arrested by the Lithuanian police, 
and the members were again dismissed after unanimously 
declaring their want of confidence in the directorate. The 
members who made this declaration amounted to a clear 
majority of the whole, so that the resolution would have 
been carried even if all the other members had voted against 
it in a full house. 

There were in the Parliament five Socialist or Marxist 
members, but all of them heartily supported the National 
Socialist element in resisting the Lithuanian directorate. 
Three of these Socialists (a leader and two followers) consti- 
tuted the extreme left wing of the chamber. On one occasion 
last winter both the followers received forged telegrams, 
purporting to come from their leader, advising them not to 
attend the meeting of Parliament next day. Both of them 
suspected a trick on the part of the Lithuanian Government 
and started for Memel to attend the session. One of them 
succeeded in arriving, but the other was hustled on the 
tailway platform and prevented from catching his train 
on the ground that he did not ask for his ticket in good 
Lithuanian. No telegrams had, in fact, been sent by the 
leader. 

When the present Nazi Government came into power in 
Germany in 1933, the speeches of its leaders about the 
recovety of the lost German lands very naturally caused 
alatm among its neighbours, and particularly among those 
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who had any considerable number of Germans among their 
subjects. They also caused a wave of enthusiasm among 
German communities outside Germany. The effect in Memel 
was at once comic and tragic. Two separate patties were 
formed among the Memellanders with ideals and organisa- 
tions in many respects resembling those of the National 
Socialist Parties in Germany. The programmes of both 
parties were submitted to the Lithuanian authorities and form- 
ally sanctioned by them. ‘These two parties were bitterly 
hostile to one another and differed on fundamental points 
(e.g., the Neumann Party rejected the Nazi racial doctrines), 
but both parties were equally pledged to the preservation 
of the Memel autonomy. They also did some very foolish 
things; for instance, they took a number of well-known 
German patriotic songs and sung them with the substitution 
of ‘Memelland’ for ‘Germany’ and ‘Dr. Neumann’ for 
‘Hitler.2 They had a Fabrer and a deputy leader, and groups 
and group leaders and cells. 

The Lithuanian authorities lay quiet for some time and 
then arrested all the prominent members of both parties. 
The indictment of their alleged offences occupied over 500 
pages of print, and the trial took over three months before 
a military court. About two-thirds of the prisoners were 
convicted and received sentences of penal servitude ranging 
up to twelve years; in a very few cases life sentences were 
imposed. ‘The sentences could only have been justified if 
there really had been a serious plot to carry out a Nazi putsch, 
such as had been attempted in Austria. For this purpose 
arms would have been necessary, and the prosecution claimed 
to have found them in large numbers. When, however, 
towards the end of the trial these finds of arms were produced 
in court and counted by the prosecution’s own witnesses, 
the number of military weapons turned out to be so small 
that the prosecution practically abandoned their original story 
of preparations for an armed rising by the Memellanders. 
At the last minute they fell back upon an entirely fresh 
allegation that arms ‘would be procured’ from across the 
frontier, but they produced no shred of evidence in support of 
this. 

This is in very striking contrast with the position in 
Austria at the time of the Dollfuss murder, where the con- 
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spitators were found to have large supplies of up-to-date 
munitions. In Memel the majority of the weapons were 
ordinary shot-guns, the possession of which had been licensed 
by the Lithuanian authorities in the usual way ; but, quite 
apart from the question of what arms were available, there is 
an essential difference between Austria and Lithuania. In 
Austria to-day all the inhabitants speak German and are of 
the same race or blend of races. Any party which dominates 
the German-speakers in Austria may force the whole country 
to adopt a Constitution to its own liking. In Lithuania, on 
the other hand, the German-speaking element outside the 
Memel territory is negligible in numbers ; and the population 
of the Memel territory is less than one-sixteenth of the whole, 
so that it would be quite impossible for any combination of 
Memellandets to change the Constitution of Lithuania, either 
by force or by constitutional means, against the wishes of the 
Lithuanians themselves, who could easily suppress any 
attempted revolution inside Memel unless supported by a 
German invasion. 

The impression left, after careful consideration of the 
whole proceedings and of almost verbatim reports extending 
to over half a million words, is that the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment took advantage of some trifling incidents ta strike a blow 
at the natural leaders of opinion in Memel, with a view to 
making it too dangerous for any Memellander to take part in 
public life unless he belonged to the very small Lithuanian 
bloc, which at the last election in 1932 gained only five seats 
out of a total of twenty-nine. 

The ultimate question is whether the Memellandets as 
subjects of Lithuania are to be allowed to preserve the 
German language, which most of them speak, and the stan- 
dards of government to which they have been accustomed, or 
ate to be forcibly compelled to abandon these and become 
metged in a race which they regard as less civilised than 
themselves. The only third alternative is an attempt by 
Germany to recover Memel by force of arms. 

The survival of an autonomous Memel joined to Lithuania 
is the solution which every wise observer must desite, but 
this cannot happen unless the Statute of Memel is allowed to 
operate as originally intended—that is to say, with a Patlia- 
ment freely elected and allowed to function freely and to 
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control its own directorate; but the present policy of the 
Lithuanian Government is a great obstacle to such a solution. 

Martial law and legislation by decree enable the Lithuanians 
to impose many hindrances to the expression of Memelland 
opinion at the polls. All who ate known to oppose the 
official policy are liable to be persecuted by the police and 
expelled from any public employment which they may have, 
and many special measures have been taken to diminish the 
voting strength of the Memellanders. For instance, it has 
been decreed by the Lithuanian authorities that all members 
of any society which has been declared unlawful by the 
governor are disqualified both from sitting as members of 
the Parliament and from voting at elections. Both the 
ptincipal Memelland parties have been declared unlawful, 
with the result that their members, amounting to several 
thousands, are disqualified from sitting and from voting. 
These members include a large proportion of the leading 
citizens of Memel. 

The Lithuanians have also appointed an Elections Com- 
mission, consisting entirely of their own supporters, to decide 
all questions arising with regard to the elections and the 
qualification of electors. . There is, therefore, little to prevent 
the wholesale importation of ‘ faggot voters’ from Lithuania 
for the purpose of voting at the election. In the later days of 
the last Parliament this.Elections Commission finally made it 
quite impossible to form a quorum without the five Lithuanian 
members, by arbitrarily reducing the total number of deputies 
from twenty-nine to twenty-four. The Memel Constitution 
contains a provision by which it can be altered with the con- 
sent of three-fifths of the members of the Land Tag. If by 
fair means or foul the Lithuanian Government can control that 
majority of votes, the whole Constitution may be so emascu- 
lated as to be no protection at all to the inhabitants. If that 
should happen, it will be no solution of the Memel problem, 
but a permanent challenge to the peace of Europe. 

In 1899 we ourselves went to war with the Transvaal in 
order to secure protection for our countrymen beyond our 
bordets from injustices less grave than those suffered by the 
Memellanders, and no country could be expected to remain 
for ever a passive spectator of such things if it had the power 
to interfere. It is true that, when we had beaten the Boers, 
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we gave them back complete control of theit country after 
securing equal rights in it for Boer and Briton, and in due 
course surprised the world in the Great War by receiving help 
from our recent enemy; but in the circumstances of the 
present case a conflict with Germany might well result in the 
final extinction of Lithuania, unless, like Serbia in 1914, she 
could obtain the support of a world in arms, In the event of 
German intervention in Memel, Lithuania would no doubt 
appeal to the four other parties to the Memel Treaty to main- 
tain it against Germany, but, unless her attitude to Memel is 
profoundly changed, there would be little moral force in that 
appeal. 

The Lithuanians know that the Memel Convention might 
some day be of great value to themselves if they could invoke 
it against an attempted reconquest by Germany. They fear 
the result of a war with Germany, and desire to avoid it ; 
but unfortunately they try to protect themselves against 
German domination by suppressing the German element in 
Meme] instead of by allowing the Memellanders to preserve 
their own culture under Lithuanian sovereignty while enjoy- 
ing the fruits of trade with the rest of Lithuania, their natural 
hinterland. Yé this is done, the Memellanders need not desire 


to return to Germany ; but so long as the present state of 
affairs continues, no one can be surprised if they are discon- 
tented with their lot, or if Germany refuses to sign a non- 
aggression pact with Lithuania. The Memel problem differs 
from other ‘ minority’ problems in that its citizens are not 
merely entitled to the benefit of the general ‘ minority ’ clauses 
in the Peace Treaties, but they have a right to a wide measure 
of ‘home tule’ created by treaty between the Republic of 
Lithuania and four of the Great Powers. No sensible person 
would say that all treaties, once made, must stand for ever 
unaltered, but this particular treaty does provide for a need 
which is quite as urgent to-day as when it was first made. If 
the four signatory Powers do not see to its observance, it is 
not only a terrible hardship to the people of Memel, but a 
great discouragement to any other people from relying on 
international obligations rather than on physical force. Memel 
has become for the Germans a test case by which they will 
judge whether the League of Nations and the ideas which go 
with it are genuine or ate merely a camouflaged method 
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for keeping Germany down. The Lithuanian Government 
has recently taken steps to place the counting of the 
votes entirely in the hands of its own nominees, to flood 
the register with imported Lithuanians, to disqualify many 
thousands of Memellanders and to strike their leaders off the 
list of candidates. The result of the elections, when published, 


will show how far these measures may have been successful. 
ALEXANDER LAWRENCE, 
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GENEVA THROUGH ITALIAN EYES 
By ComMENDATORE Lurcr Vittari, M.C. 


Ir is impossible for an Italian with some experience and a 
little understanding of British life and policy to read Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s speech at Geneva without feeling that it is 
the embodiment less of British policy than of English Quaker 
sentiment. All these things have been said so often before 
that they have become, as it were, current coin, to be found 
in every Briton’s pocket. They have acquired, like the 
pre-war gold standard, the factual validity of philosophic 
axioms. To question these principles is as heretical now as 
it then was to discuss the gold standard: to abandon some 
of these now is as distasteful, though perhaps as healthy 
and stimulating, as was the dethronement of gold in 1931. 
Sir Samuel Hoare claims, not for the first time, that the 
British people supported the League at the outset for unselfish 
motives, moved by a great ideal, with an earnest desire to 
find an effective instrument for peace, adding, by an abrupt 
non sequitur, that as practical people they believe that collective 
security, founded on international agreement, is the most 
effective safeguard of peace, the destruction of which would 
“ gtavely disturb’ them. (The same might have been said, 
mutatis mutandis, of the gold standard.) Yet neither Great 
Britain nor the British Empire has hitherto been willing to con- 
tribute to the pool of security a quota of armed strength in any 
way comparable to the value of the assets in their possession 
which now they look to other States to assist them in securing. 
If we are to believe British writers, the Navy is reduced to 
half its pre-war strength, the Air Force is sixth or seventh on 
the list ; and military experts claim that Great Britain cannot 
without difficulty send more than a single division abroad 
at short notice. Her people, alone in Europe, refuse to accept 
compulsory military service (the social equivalent of collec- 
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tive security) and grumble when asked to pay for substitutes, 
voluntarily recruited—from one class only, and that the 
poorest. 

Collective security is the keynote of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech. Has it ever been applied, or has the possibility .of 
applying it been seriously discussed until the last few months ? 
The attitude and policy of Italy in Ethiopia has never been 
hidden: nothing, indeed, has been concealed. The issue 
has been before the world since last January. Has Great 
Britain been equally frank in announcing what view she pro- 
posed to take; and if not, what could reasonably be inferred 
from her actions during the past few yeats? We in Italy 
find official explanations of her reticence unconvincing. 
The status quo embodied in the Treaty of Versailles in 1919, 
to secure which was the object of the Covenant, was enor- 
mously to the advantage of Great Britain and the Dominions : 
the latter contribute not a man and not a penny to the pool 
of security, and have made it clear that in no circumstances 
will they commit themselves to any action beyond their 
own borders. They might impose embargoes ; that is all. 

Collective security as described by Sir Samuel Hoare, more 
particularly in its application to current developments of 
Italian policy, has the unswerving support of the representa- 
tives of the Free and Established Churches in Great Britain. 
This is not, to any foreign observer, a matter of surprise. 
The Churches have in the past invariably been solidly behind 
the British Government, whenever its interests have required 
it to embark on a campaign. Great Britain is, indeed, for- 
tunate in having, not one, but half a dozen different religious 
denominations, whose leaders display a skill, so great as to 
be, perhaps, unconscious, in discovering a moral basis for 
British interests. (Some foreign observers find it hard to 
decide whether the League of Nations is a religion, an 
industry, a charity, or a conspiracy.) The war of 1914 had 
the unswerving support of every religious denomination ; 
so, too, with insignificant exceptions, the South African war ; 
thus also every successful war of conquest, in the name of 
civilisation, throughout the whole of Africa and Asia. But 
their understanding and tolerance of war, as the outcome of 
the policy of expansion pursued over two centuries by the 
United Kingdom, has seldom extended to the same policy 
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when practised by other countries. Where England has led, 
none may now follow. Yet surely it is possible that other 
nations may be equally capable of studying the needs of 
subject peoples and even better colonists, for the modern 
Briton is loath to emigrate and even less willing to work on 
the land. Italians have proved themselves good colonists : 
in Tunisia, where they have made notable progress, as also 
in Lybia, in face of immense difficulties. They are very 
well thought of in the United States, in Argentina and Brazil. 
In the United States, where they have maintained their 
identity, even whilst abandoning their language, Italian 
labourers created the greatest public works; the great 
tunnels under the Hudson River, the great railways, are the 
work, first and foremost, of sons of Italy. They have contrived 
to make a living in Egypt, where they represent the largest 
European community. What reason is there, then, to suppose 
that they cannot play a part as dignified and as valuable in 
Ethiopia as the British have done in Kenya and Uganda ? 

The strength of the League, says Sit Samuel Hoare, 
depends upon the support that it receives from the peoples of 
Member States. Let it be judged by this standard. What 
teal support has it in public opinion in any countries in 
Europe except Great Britain and France. The membership 
of the various League of Nations societies outside Great 
Britain is trifling. The American continent, North and 
South, neither gives support to nor has confidence in the 
League. The continent of Africa has no voice, and when 
General Smuts raises his voice on behalf of the indigenous 
races of Africa it is time to remind him that the treatment of 
subject races by the Dutch for two centuries is a byword even 
in Great Britain, and a menace to the future of South 
Africa. Nowhere is this better recognised than in London, 
where the opposition to the transfer of the British Pro- 
tectorates from Whitehall to the Dominion Government is 
fiercely opposed by men with colonial experience on. the 
specific ground that the Afrikander cannot be trusted to treat 
the coloured population wisely. The exercise of the mandate 
by the Union in what was once German South-West Africa 
has been severely criticised at Geneva. 

The late Sit Eyre Crowe, in a Memorandum published 
by Mr. Lloyd George in vol. iv. of his Memoirs, pointed out 
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in 1916 that no territorial settlement which might be reached 
at the end of the war could possibly be permanently just. A 
demand for a modification of territorial frontiers was bound 
to atise, and the Powers would then inevitably group them- 
selves into two parties—revisionist and anti-revisionist. If 
revision was long deferred, or actively opposed, there was 
bound to be an explosion of pent-up forces. This is precisely 
what is happening to-day ; but in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
there is no reference to a possible revision of treaties and modi- 
fication of existing distribution of territories. It is true that he 
says that ‘Some other means than the recourse to arms must 
be found for adjusting the natural play of international forces,’ 
but he adds: ‘ not every demand for a change deserves to be 
listened to. As a Conservative I set myself against change 
that is premature or unnecessary.’ It is not necessary to be a 
Conservative in order to hold such views, What serious 
political party has ever advocated changes which were 
admittedly premature or unnecessaty ? 

‘ The justice of a claim,’ continued the Foreign Secretary, 
‘is not necessarily in proportion to the national passions 
which are aroused in support of it by one of the most dangerous 
features of modern life—Government propaganda.’ Does 
this refer to the incomparable skill with which President 
Roosevelt has marshalled American opinion in support of his 
New Deal? Does it refer to the rigid, unbending, merciless 
control of every instrument of national life by the rulers of 
Soviet Russia, who carty their principles to the point of 
refusing to allow Russians, except on the rarest possible 
occasions, to leave their country lest they should return, in the 
wotds of Heine, with contraband articles, not in their bags, 
but in their heads? ‘The first Government to establish a 
Ministry of Propaganda during the war was that of Great 
Britain. It has had many imitators since, but few if any 
tivals. Were not Sir Samuel Hoare’s words read with a 
certain emotion by Sit Kingsley Wood, who, as Minister of 
Health, is also in charge of propaganda in favour of the 
National Government ? It is true that the one-sided posters 
which cover the advertisement boardings of England are not 
paid for directly by the taxpayer, but presumably from ‘ party 
funds ’ fed by great industrialists who have something to lose, 
and by arrivistes who have something to hope for. Does this 
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teally alter the case? Is it not better that public enlighten- 
ment should be undertaken openly by responsible Ministers, 
without the furtive assistance of great financial houses and 
obscure vested interests ? 

But perhaps he was referring to Italy. If so, he will find 
during the past six months in the Press of Italy, imbued as it 
is to-day with a feeling of great responsibility towards the 
Government for what it says with regard to the national life, 
far less tendentious and, on balance, less inaccurate references 
to public opinion in Europe in relation to the problems of 
Africa than have appeared in the less expensive English 


Sir Samuel Hoare has proposed an investigation into the 
problem of raw materials. His reference to the subject 
ignores the fact that an inquiry on very similar lines was 
proposed by Signor Tittoni, leader of the Italian Delegation 
at the first Assembly of the League of Nations in 1920, at a 
time when Great Britain had placed a heavy export tax upon 
coal, a raw material of which she enjoyed at the moment, 
for various reasons, a vittual monopoly in the export market. 
It was almost impossible for coal to reach Italy by rail. The 
British miners demanded that the foreigner should pay, while 
an export tax seemed likely to replenish the British Exchequer. 
It was mercilessly applied forthwith, to the detriment of one 
of England’s Allies, than which none was in greater need, at 
the moment, of the raw material of transport and of nearly 
all her industries. An Inquiry was indeed instituted, but 
nothing happened, and before long the export tax was 
removed, not because Great Britain repented the error of 
her ways, but because other nations, wiser in their generation, 
were ready to supply our needs. The lesson was not lost on 
Italy : the Italian coal trade was nearly lost to Britain. Dis- 
cussions in the British Press, and in authoritative circles of 
possible unilateral mineral sanctions, deprive Sit Samuel 
Hoare’s gesture of any hopeful significance to importing 
nations. The countries which possessed valuable minerals 
and essential raw materials in abundance have always declined 
to commit themselves on this matter. Indeed, a special 
department exists at Washington to ensure that adequate 
stocks are maintained of the few raw materials that America 
has to import. 
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With the worsening of the system of monetary exchange 
it is more than ever difficult for foreign countries who do 
not possess colonies of their own to purchase raw materials 
except with gold (a commodity of which almost the whole 
stock is held by those same countries which are most amply 
supplied with raw materials), or by exporting goods or 
services, which has been rendered increasingly difficult by 
the deliberate policy of every great Power. Migration to the 
New World—formerly an important economic factor in 
Italy’s life—has come to an end. Tariffs, quotas, embargoes, 
and a patriotic desire to buy national goods has reduced 
Italian oversea exports still further. Scientific develop- 
ments have made many nations less dependent than formerly 
upon an exchange of commodities. No international inquiry 
is needed in order to establish these facts. Italy can never 
hope to produce within her borders export goods sufficient 
to buy the commodities she so urgently requires. A policy 
of free export of raw materials is, in fact, no substitute for a 
redistribution, however modest, of territory or of population. 
But Sir Samuel Hoare goes further. The inquiry must be 
limited to raw materials from colonial areas, including 
protectorates and mandated territories. This will not remove 
‘once for all’ the fear of exclusion or monopoly. There is 
no important product the world’s supply of which is derived 
mainly from Crown Colonies or mandated territories. The 
world can do without cocoa; the supply of copra is more 
important, but it is subject, for the most part, to the Congo 
Basin ‘Treaties, which have not been abrogated. But what 
chance would an Italian contractor have of supplying, say, 
the Gold Coast Government with motor cars, railway 
material or electrical apparatus ? Would the Agents for the 
Crown Colonies accept Italian in lieu of the British specifica- 
tions, to which the Gold Coast has for long been accus- 
tomed ? He would not be asked to tender, and no one would 
blame them. But how otherwise can Italy purchase what 
she requires ? 

The attitude of His Majesty’s Government, concludes Sir 
Samuel Hoare, has been one of ‘ unswerving fidelity to the 
League and all that it stands for.’ A Continental observer 
cannot forbear to smile. How short are English memories ! 
What was the attitude of Great Britain at the beginning of 
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this or in the previous year towards Germany? Or in 
the years before that towards Japan, or, for that matter, 
towards the acceptance of any responsibility, collective or 
otherwise, for the crimes and follies committed all over the 
globe by innumerable foreigners ? 

Conscious as is Great Britain to-day of the emergence, 
in Europe and in Asia, of new forces beyond her control, 
and indeed beyond collective guidance, she has hitherto 
sought, as most persons believe wisely, to exercise a moderating 
influence, without endeavouring to secure the hegemony of 
the world by a misuse of the limited obligations assumed 
under the Covenant in 1918. She has, in consequence, 
cattied immense weight at the Council table in Geneva. 
Within the limits imposed by circumstances her statesmen 
have exercised a continuous and beneficent influence on 
every aspect of world policy. So far from being blamed 
by public opinion in Europe for her weakness, she deserves, 
and sometimes receives, praise for her steadfast advocacy 
of a policy of moderation. Where other nations have readily 
abandoned parliamentary democracy in the advance of their 
interests and of national unity, Great Britain has been able 
to maintain both. 

But the League should stand for something greater than 
the Treaty of Versailles. It should stand for a human ideal, 
and if every nation does not interpret this ideal alike, that 
is no reason why the League should be written off as a failure, 
or why dissident Powers should be forced out of it or be 
induced to leave it with a gesture of disgust or violence. 
There can be no greater disaster for the future of Europe 
and the well-being of the world than for two Powers, 
Great Britain and France, to seek to constitute themselves 
arbiters of humanity, to seek to prescribe the limits within 
which other nations should live and move and have their 
being. The effective Franco-British hegemony of the League 
is indeed the chief reason why it has appeared suspect to 
other countties. 

The task of Great Britain in the next ten yeats seems to 
us, not that of ruling the waves—as King Canute was careful 
to explain to his subjects that he could not do—but that of 
guiding the torrents of human activity derived from the 
glaciers in the hearts of men, melted by new and great 
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forces, into channels in which, when harnessed, they will 
setve the interests of humanity. 

One of the means whereby Great Britain exercised in the 
past a valuable cultural influence ovet other countries has 
been the high repute in which English governesses have been 
held everywhere. ‘To mention my own country alone, there 
are few great Italian families who have not at some time or 
other come under the influence of such women, of whose 
ministrations, like those of maiden aunts, they retain 
affectionate memories dating from childhood. 

Yet the attitude of those who would teach and preach is 
not always equally welcome. ‘'T. E. Brown’s Pincian Woman 
represents perfectly the impression created upon the average 
Italian by the speeches of some British statesmen and by 
leading articles in The Times. 


I know your mechanism well-adjusted, 

I see your mind and body have been trusted 
To all the proper people : 

I see you straight as is a steeple ; 

I see you are not old... . 


But morals—beautiful serenity, . . . 


The patent recipes for saving souls, 

And other things ; the chill dead sneer 
Conventional, the abject fear 

Of form-transgressing freedom—I admit 

That you have these ; but love you not a whit 
The more, nor ever can, 


Alarming female on the Pincian | 


It is with no disrespect to Sir Samuel Hoare, or to British 
statesmen generally, that I suggest that this attitude of mind 
is perhaps more often to be found among politicians and the 
high priests of the high-brow daily and weekly Press than 
among governesses, who have at least learnt something from 
Froebel. It is, indeed, more important to understand what 
other peoples think and feel than to read sermons to them, 
even from the tribune of the Assembly of the League. 

Only twenty years have passed since Italy threw herself 
into the combat for freedom, finding the deepest satisfaction 
in the intimate relations with the Governments of France and 
Great Britain entailed by those heart-breaking days. What 
has happened, asks every Italian, that the honourable friend- 
ships of fifty years should be forgotten by Great Britain in the 
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hot pursuit of a noble but impracticable ideology headed by 
men with little knowledge of European history and less of the 
spirit that animates the nations to-day ? May we not exclaim, 
with a great French historian, ‘ Faut-il donc abolir Phistoire 
pour faire de la politique?’ ‘ Les longues mémoires,’ wrote 
Montalembert, ‘ font les grands peuples.? Memories in Italy 
are long and are growing longer. English history records more 
than once the renascence of a nation. Let Englishmen look 
with sympathy and understanding at the new forces at work 
to-day which, if rightly handled, may yet bring to the world 
the modern equivalent of the ‘ Pax Romana,’ to which men 
look forward with such longing. 
Lurer VILLaRI. 





ETHIOPIA 


I. THeopore I. AND THE BEGINNING OF MODERN 
ABYSSINIA 


By GrorGE F.-H. BExKELEY 


On November 2, 1930, in the capital city of Addis Ababa, 
the Negis Haila Selassié was crowned Emperor of Ethiopia, 
and at the same time a statue was unveiled to his great pre- 
decessor Menelik, the victor of Adowa. At this ceremony 
there were present the Duke of Gloucester, representing 
King George, and the Prince of Udine, representing Italy ; 
and also delegates from the United States, Greece, Germany, 
Japan, and other nations. This news attracted only a passing 
interest ; but to those who had been watching the progress 
of Abyssinia undoubtedly it conveyed the feeling that she 
had passed through the most dangerous period of het history ; 
that now she was on het way to become one of the chief 
influences in the destiny of Africa. She has indeed made 
immense strides since 1868, when, as some of us can 
remember, we sent an expeditionary force against the 
Emperor Theodore. 

The Victorian era, we ate rather apt to forget, was an era 
of wats waged by British troops in every continent. Perhaps 
the most remarkable of them all was the Abyssinian campaign. 
It was an effective gesture. Great Britain had nothing to 
gain by it (not even a frontier to. defend), and her expedition 
had to be organised in India because the Suez Canal was not 
yet open to traffic. From India we sent overseas nearly 
40,000 men to penetrate an unknown and mountainous 
country to a distance of some 379 miles. The actual fighting 
force was only about 14,600 strong, but within five months 
it had stormed the enemy’s capital and, incidentally, had 
freed Abyssinia from the terror of Theodore, for by that time 


1 The true name of Abyssinia is Ethiopia. 
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the invincible conqueror had become little else but a maniac 
with a lust for blood. This great expedition was under- 
taken merely to release a few British prisoners and to 
restore British prestige in the East. It cost nine millions 
sterling, and achieved its object. Some twenty-five years 
later several Italian writers on Eritrea have recorded the 
fact that a deep impression had been left on the minds 
of those hardy populations by the march of an army which 
came and went all-powerful, but, unlike any other in- 


vaders, without thought of conquest or gain.* Incidentally, 


it brought us in conflict with the Emperor Theodore, a 
man of extraordinary character, whose ptevious history is 
so little known in England that it seems worth recording 
here. 

The ancient realm of Ethiopia, as most people are aware, 
was old when the book of Genesis was written and powerful 
in the heyday of Nineveh. That was its pagan period, of 
which, in reality, very little is known. Undoubtedly the 
greatest event in the history of this people is its conversion 


to Christianity in the fourth century. Since then it has been 
an outpost of the Cross, and its proudest tradition is that, 
in spite of all invaders, it has remained ‘ an island of Christians 
amid a sea of pagans.’* At times the struggle has been 

* “As soon as they [the English] felt themselves well-prepared and strong they 
went forward rapidly and with decision, without wasting their energies on useless 
talk or theatrical demonstrations. So great was the impression made on the Ethiopian 
despot that he lost all desire to maintain the struggle, and became a prey to the moral 
superiority of his adversary, before whom no choice remained but submission. And 
that impression exists even to-day. It is proved by the manner in which English 
missions ate received, and the evident fear in Menelik’s mind at the idea of finding 
himself in contact with England.’ (I nostri errori, p. 31, by N. N., an Italian official 
who spent thirteen years in Eritrea. The book is well known.) Vide also Fra gli 
Ascari d'Italia, p. 15: some memoirs by Major Gamerra, who fought at Adowa. 
He describes how one of his native soldiers had been in Magdala as a child ‘a few 
months before the tragic death of Theodore. . . . In connexion with that drama he 
remembered with admiration the Anglo-Indian troops which invaded Abyssinia, and 
especially the British pounds sterling ; and was never tired of repeating that it is 
best not to play the fool with the English.’ They found various remnants of the 

ition, including a half-English woman, and, most important, the English road. 

* * Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and it was infinite.’ (Nahum iii. 9.) 
The prophet is. referring to the fall of No Amon, and he prophesies the destruction of 
Nineveh. 

* In 1891, when Africa was being divided up, the Emperor Menelik sent a circular 
note to the great European Powers. In it he used the words quoted in the text : 
* I have no intention of being an indifferent spectator if far-distant Powers make their 
ppearance with the idea of dividing Africa. For fourteen centuries Ethiopia has 
been an island of Christians amid a sea of pagans. As the Almighty has protected 
Ethiopia to this day, so, I am confident, He will protect and increase her in the future.’ 
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terrible. In the sixteenth century Abyssinia was overrun 
by Muslims, and from that time onwards it became an isolated 
country, cut off from civilisation and forgotten, surrounded 
and almost overwhelmed by the flood-tide of Muslim inva- 
sion ; nevertheless, the resistance of the Christians continuéd, 
and finally in the middle of the nineteenth century it prevailed. 

In the year 1840, however, the conflict of races and reli- 
gions was by no means at an end, and dominion seemed to 
be passing into Muslim hands. Abyssinia consisted of four 
states: Amhara (with the capital city Gondar), Tigré, Shoa, 
and Gojjam—about four or five million people in all, of 
whom nearly half were in Shoa and nearly one-quarter in 
Amhara. Harrar had not yet been included in the union. 
According to the ancient constitution of Ethiopia, each of 
these small states had a king of its own, and they wete all 
under the rule of the emperor, who was called the Negis 
Nagast, or King of the Kings of Ethiopia. Virtually, how- 
ever, this ancient constitution was in abeyance. The Muslim 
Gallas had succeeded in establishing their chief, Ras Ali, 
as ruler of Amhara: there were wars and rivalries between 


all the small kingdoms, and rebellions within Amhara and 
Tigré. The southern kingdom, Shoa, was more united than 
the other two, and for that reason it was destined to prevail. 
Abyssinia was, in fact, still in the throes of a feudal system 
not altogether unlike our own during the Middle Ages, and 
this system was breaking down; in some districts almost 
any local chief could raise a following of bandits. In the 
midst of this impending chaos the central imperial court of 
the Negis Nagast, the only emblem of national unity, had 
lost all authority. 

At this moment there appeared on the scene the man 
whose name was to leave a deep mark on the history of 
his country—namely, Kasa, son of the Dedjazmatch Hailo, 
ot Khaylu Maryam, and famous later on as the Emperor 
Theodore. National movements are usually connected with 
the name of a great man, and we know well how common 
a failing it is for historians to exaggerate his importance ; 
but in the case of Theodore one may admit at once that it 
is what he attempted to do, rather than what he actually 
accomplished, which has borne fruit during the last seventy 
yeats. ‘Thus, as a ruler, Theodore proved a failure; but 
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it was undoubtedly due to his victories that the authority 
of the emperors was revived after his death, and with it 
the idea of national unity, He restored the Christian ascend- 
ancy and thereby connected the future development of 
Abyssinia with Europe rather than with Asia. He was 
unable to check feudal lawlessness, but saw that the right 
way to deal with it was by introducing European ideas. He 
died with his hopes unfulfilled, but was the connecting link 
between the semi-barbarian period of his country and our 
own time. 

Theodore was a wonderful leader in war; but far more 
interesting was his attempt to bring unity and civilisation 
to his own people. Undoubtedly there was genius in this 
untutored savage.’ The best description of him is that 
given by his friend Plowden, the British consul : 


























He is young in years, vigorous in all manly exercises, of a striking 
countenance, peculiarly polite and engaging when pleased, and mostly 
displaying great tact and delicacy. He is persuaded that he is destined 
to restore the glories of the Ethiopian Empire and to achieve great 
conquests ; of untiring energy both mental and bodily, his personal 
and moral daring are boundless. ... When aroused his wrath is 
terrible and all tremble ; but at all moments he possesses perfect self- 
command. Indefatigable in business, he takes little repose night or 
day; his ideas and language are clear and precise; hesitation is not 
known to him. .. . His faith is signal: ‘ Without Christ,’ he says, 
*I am nothing ; if He has destined me to purify and reform this dis- 
tracted kingdom, with His aid who shall stay me?’ - Married 
himself at the altar and strictly continent, he has ocdened or r pesmaded 
all who love him to follow his example, and exacts the greatest decency 
of manners and conversation; this system he hopes to extend to all 
classes. 

He has suppressed the slave-trade in all its phases. 

The arduous task of a the power of the great feudal chiefs . 
he has commenced. . 

Should he now or at any time fail in his design of unifying Abyssinia 
or fall in battle, the misrule and anarchy that must ensue will baffle all 


human calculation. .. . 

























5 He was called ‘ the only man of genius in Africa.’ This was the opinion of the 
Swiss Miinzinger, who was the ablest of the contemporary observers: his work is a 
classic. It was translated from German into Italian by the Italian War Office for the 
use of its officers in Eritrea. (Vide Studi sull’ Africa orientale, p. 39.) 1 notice that 
Sir E. Wallis Budge, in his History of Ethiopia, also a standard work, is greatly impressed 
by Theodore and refers to him as ‘ this wonderful man.’ (Vol. ii., p. 486.) Similar 
opinions ate expressed by Sir Clements Markham, and, indeed, by almost every writer 
on the subject. 
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His methods of life were eminently practical. His 
approach would be preceded by a cavalcade of fine horse- 
men, after whom he himself would appear on his horse 
dressed in simple military fashion—namely, a cassock, full 
trousers, and a girdle in which to place his pistols and his 
English sword; over all he wore his shamma, or cloak, 
which he alone wore over the shoulders. His face was thin, 
dark-coloured, with a somewhat Semitic profile; a high 
forehead ; a slightly hooked nose ; a short upper lip, with 
a mouth compressed and denoting temper; a short but 
projecting chin. He was born, in the year 1818, in Quara, 
a small Amharic province of which his father Ailu, or Khaylu, 
was governor. He was therefore of good blood; indeed, 
Ailu claimed to be an offshoot of the royal line that traces 
its descent from Solomon. But Kasa was only his natural 
son by his mistress Atta Tabag. There were several legiti- 
mate brothers, so that it is evident that he could expect 
nothing but a subordinate position in his father’s household. 
As if to place success still further from him, we next hear of 
his family being obliged to fly the country owing to a rebellion 
(according to one account) raised by Ailu against the Muslim 
tuler Ras Ali.6 For somé years Kasa (still a little child) and 
his mother lived unnoticed and in extreme poverty, gathering 
a living as best they might in the streets of Gondar. 

There are times, however, in the history of almost every 
people when it seems to call aloud for a leader; and in the 
period before 1840 Ethiopia had reached the moment of 
her deepest humiliation—the time that often foreshadows a 
reaction. So low had she been brought by civil strife that 
the Muslims had been able to establish their representative, 
Ras Ali, as ruler of Amhara. In the capital city of Gondar 
he and his ambitious mother, Menen, exercised the supreme 
authority ; but, in spite of their many attempts to conciliate 
the people, a feeling was already strong among the chiefs, 
and above all among the clergy, that Christian Ethipoia must 
never be ruled by a Muslim. Meanwhile—so the tradition 
says—Kasa and his mother were reduced almost to the point 
of starvation; indeed, Kasa himself lived by begging, until 
a charitably-disposed tanner received him as an apprentice, 
a fact never forgotten by his enemies, who, deeming it a 

® As to the cause of Ailu’s exile there are different versions. 
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disgrace, called him to his dying day ‘ Theodore the Tanner.’ 
Nevertheless, among his own people this young lion is 
remembered with the same pride that surrounds the early 
life of every national hero, and stories are told of him very 
similar to those that once were told about Achilles or Cuchu- 
lain : that he was so active and strong that at the age of twelve 
he often matched himself in running or spear-throwing 
against young men of twenty, and was never known to be 
defeated. 

After some years of this life he fled from his mother and 
entered a monastery. Here he learned to read and write— 
in a marvellously short time, it is said; and at this early 
achievement no one need smile, for the Abyssinian alphabet 
is a serious undertaking: the system of spelling is even worse 
than our own. Here too, with characteristic energy, he 
devoted himself to books and self-education; and in this 
connexion we may note that in after years he founded a 
library in Magdala. And, finally, here it was that he heard 
the old legend—a legend mentioned by the early European 
travellers who visited Abyssinia long before his time—that 
some day there would arise a great emperor called Theodore 
who would revive her ancient glories. It was Kasa’s aim 
to identify himself with this prophecy. 

Compelled to fly the monastery, as it was sacked by a 
rebel, he only just succeeded in making his escape to his 
uncle, Kenfu,? who was governor of a western province, 
and for some years served him as a lieutenant; under his 
orders he learned the profession of arms and had his first 
experiences of fighting. His name began to be known as 
that of a daring and able young leader. In 1838 the ambitious 
ruler of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, sent a strong force to invade 
Abyssinia, but it was met by Kenfu and defeated—with a 
loss (according to Abyssinian accounts) of a thousand men : 
in this engagement Kasa, only nineteen years of age, won 
his first laurels. 

In 1840, however, Kenfu died, and a year later Kasa took 
the decisive step of his life. There are various reasons given 
for it. According to Sapeto, who apparently was in Abyssinia 
at the time, his brother had been seized by Ras Ali and 


br Sapeto says that Kenfu was Kasa’s brother ;_ but by other authorities he is called 
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imprisoned on an amba® till he died, probably of hardship 
and want of food. Other writers give other accounts ; 
but one thing is certain—namely, that it was during this 
year or the next that Kasa left his home and went out into 
the forests at the head of seventy fighting men, and hence- 
forward became the scourge of the Muslims, and of Ras Ali 
in particular. He was an extraordinarily determined enemy— 
one who preferred death to failure. Although his actual 
following was so small, there were thousands all over Ethiopia 
who wished him well. Ras Ali was regarded by the Christian 
chiefs as a Muslim interloper: though professing complete 
impartiality, he and his mother Menen loved to install 
men of their own creed in the highest places. He kept a 
confessor to please his Christian subjects, but when the 
great missionary Cardinal Massaja came to see him he 
atranged matters so that his visitor found it impossible to 
talk to him ‘ about the interests of his soul.? However, the 
Cardinal naively consoled himself by reflecting that the 
presence of the confessor proved, at all events, that His 
Majesty was not a Protestant. 

In 1841 Ali deposed the reigning Negis Nagast. The 
old ruler made no resistance, but tradition says that he 
observed, referring to the tising fame of Kasa: ‘In Quara 
there is a man who will avenge me.’ Ali did not venture 
to seize the crown, but he married his mother, Menen, to 
the young Negi Nagast, a useless boy of about seventeen 
years. In 1842 Menen sent out a strong force to kill or 
capture Kasa, but he met it in the open and drove it back 
to Gondar. Thenceforward his wild bands were received 
in triumph, and the clergy openly proclaimed him as ‘ the 
great one’ who was fated to restore the glories of Ethiopia 
and of the Christian religion. In fact, so great had Kasa’s 
prestige become that the Empress thought it safest to make 
peace; and, by way of conciliating the young outlaw, Ali 
gave him his daughter. The marriage, which did not take 
place until 1847, was a great success. This first wife was his 
‘good genius’; during her life he was ever abstemious, 
continent and capable of self-restraint,’ but unfortunately 
she died before many years were over; and the excesses 
and cruelty of Kasa’s last years have been attributed to the 

® One of the high, precipitous hills of Abyssinia. 
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fact that by the year 1860 he had lost the three best influences 
of his life—his wife, Plowden, and Bell. 

It was duting the next year or two that there occurred 
an incident to which Kasa always attached great importance. 
The story. told is that Menen tried to get rid of him by 
sending him on an expedition into Egyptian territory, and, 
as events turned out, she was very nearly successful. Near 
Metamma, Kasa, at the head of 16,000 men, came in contact 
with a body of Turks only about 800 strong, but accompanied 
by some artillery. He surrounded them, and then dashed 
forward headlong, confident of annihilating them. But he 
had not reckoned on the efficacy of European weapons. 
The Turks were posted behind palisades. In vain Kasa 
rode in front of his men, leading them forward to the attack. 
The Abyssinians came on with a reckless dash of which 
even their enemies afterwards spoke with enthusiasm. 
‘ They came to the very mouth of our guns,’ said Saleh Bey, 
‘like mosquitoes to a candle,’ but all to no purpose. 
Finally, Kasa fell from his saddle wounded, and his 
whole force retired, after losing 12,000 of its 16,000 
men.® 

Kasa was in despair. Two days later he met a missionary, 
Father Biancheri, and entreated him to help him, The 
following conversation took place between them : 

‘ The Turks,’ said Kasa, ‘are not braver than we are, but 
they have the discipline of the Franks. You are a Frank ; 
will you teach my men ?’ 

It was a pathetic appeal, but Father Biancheri could 
only reply : ‘I am not a soldier; I am only a poor traveller 
for Christ.’ 

This failure against the Turks made profound impression 
on Kasa. In after years he could hardly bear to think of it ; 
but he fully realised its lesson, and during the rest of his 
life he devoted most of his intercourse with foreigners to 
trying to obtain European arms, European discipline, and 

'® These figures appear to be exaggerated ; but it is evident that Kasa suffered a 
defeat which he never forgot. It-is impossible to be quite sure of any of the details 
of the engagement. Rassam says that in 1867 Theodore spoke about it: ‘ Had the 
cowardly Turks not been behind a wall,” he said, ‘I would have annihilated them. 
They invoked their prophet “ La ilah illah Allah wa-Muhammed Rasil-Allah.” [There 
is no God but The God, and Mohammed is the Apostle of Gol.] 5 omen be 

. and 


invoking the fountain-head of my faith and the faith of my forefathers . 
[challenging them] to come out and fight like men.’ 
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European ideas. At one time he tried to make guns of wood 
out of hollow tree-trunks bound round with bands of iron. 
These cannot have been as serviceable as the: well-known 
‘ Sandy’s stoups ’ with which the Scottish Covenanters made 
their memorable passaage of the Tyne in 1640. At another 
time he made himself a ‘ steamer,’ of which the paddle-wheels 
were turned by slaves, but during a storm on the lake it 
nearly sank beneath his feet. Towards the end of his reign 
he used to order his European prisoners to cast him a gun, 
quite regardless of the fact that they had no knowledge what- 
ever of metal-working ; and when finally, under the direst 
threats, one of their number, a Pole, succeeded in producing 
a metal gun, at the sight of this success Kasa (by then the 
Emperor Theodore) for once in his life displayed evident 
signs of emotion. 

In 1846 Kasa was again in arms against Menen ; the story 
is that, on hearing of his defeat by the Turks, she had written 
him an insulting letter. Ras Ali advanced to attack him with 
greatly superior numbers, but was completely defeated in 
no less than three successive battles, after the last of which 
Kasa picked up 800 arquebuses, an invaluable prize. Then 
at length the Empress decided to lead an army in person 
against him. For this purpose she collected 20,000 pikemen 
and 3000 Galla cavalry—that is to say, horsemen belonging 
to the wild Muslim tribes, among whom are to be found some 
of the best riders in the world. It was by their lances that 
Ras Ali hoped to establish his dynasty. To neutralise the 
effect of the cavalry Kasa posted his men behind a deep morass 
and awaited the attack. His scheme was entitely successful, 
The Empress herself led the Gallas to the charge, but they 
refused to cross the marshy ground, and Menen, having by 
heroic efforts reached the other side, fell wounded into the 
hands of her enemies. After this battle Ras Ali again made 
peace in order to ransom his mother. 

These victories are easy to write about, but the descriptions 
convey no idea of the murderous and loathsome nature of 
these wars. Little or no quarter was given; the dead and 
many of the wounded were mutilated according to the bar- 

10 Sapeto says that Kasa, with 300 lancers, routed 4000 of Ali’s men in the first 
battle, and a still larger number in the second ; that in the third they took 800 arque- 


buses. Sach Serene poe scape Seat. deey prom parker Mareen Oar 
out Abyssinia. 
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barous Abyssinian custom (emasculation), and many of the 
prisoners were deprived of one hand and one foot so as 
to render them incapable of future service. As to the numbers 
killed and wounded, one finds, of course, no reliable figures ; 
but, if half the accounts are true, some of these battlefields 
must have resembled huge shambles and bred pestilence for 
months afterwards; and there were no doctors. It is a 
strange fact that, in spite of their ceaseless wars, the Abys- 
sinians never developed any surgical knowledge. So unskilful 
did they remain that, even in 1896, after the battle of Adowa, 
an Italian line officer, Major Gamerra, has left it on record 
that he was ordered to carry out several extractions of bullets 
and other operations with a blunt knife, and, when he pro- 
tested, was told that he was doing it far better than it would 
be done by any Abyssinian. 

In 1851 begins the greatest phase in Kasa’s life : although 
he was chief of only two small provinces, he defeated trium- 
phantly the rulers of Amhara, Gojjam, Tigré, and eventually 
Shoa and the Wollo Gallas. Before the end of that year 
the three first-named kings, under the supreme direction of 
Ras Ali, initiated a combined movement against him. Kasa 
met it by an able retirement, and thus succeeded in dividing 
their forces. They left Ras Gosho of Gojjam alone in occu- 
pation of Kasa’s province of Dembea. Kasa hurried back 
to oust the invaders, and on November 13, 1852, he fell upon 
Gosho in a desperate struggle known as the battle of Gur- 
Amba; after a terrible deadlock, the old warrior and his 
superior numbers had achieved a smashing success, when 
Kasa’s good fortune suddenly came to his rescue ; as Gosho 
galloped forward to lead the pursuit a well-aimed shot from 
an arquebusier stationed at Kasa’s elbow laid him dead, and 
his victory was turned into a rout. 

On April 5, 1853, Kasa, with 40,000 men, attacked the 
combined forces of Ras Ali and Ras Ubié, about 130,000 
strong, at Gorgota, and completely defeated and divided 
their armies. This victory was due partly to his having 
introduced some European ideas of training, and partly to 
his extraordinary leadership. And he knew enough of tactics 
to follow up his success at once. He drove Ubié back into 
Tigré and then pursued Ali into Gojjam, where he again 
touted him on June 23. In this battle Ali showed courage 
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worthy of better success, but many of his soldiers refused 
to fight. So great a prestige had Kasa now gained that he 
was believed to be under the special protection of God. 
His enemies declared that as he rode into battle they saw a 
bright halo shining round his head. In May 1854 he conquered 
anid killed Beru (son of Gosho and now chief of Gojjam), 
and then, turning on Ras Ubié in Tigré, overthrew him on 
February 3, 1855, at the great and murderous battle of 
Deraghié in Semien. After this supreme victory he took the 
name of Theodore and had himself crowned Negtis Nagast, 
ot King of the Kings of Ethiopia. The Muslim dynasty of 
Ras Ali was at an end.. 

At this point it is pethabe well to inquire, what were the 
causes of Theodore’s success ? Why should one man have 
been so rapidly and so completely victorious over all his 
enemies? In the first place, he represented the national 
aspirations of the most patriotic among the Ethiopians, 
who hated the Islamic supremacy and longed for a revival 
of theit old empire. Secondly, Theodore could count on the 
support of the clergy, who grieved to see the true Christian 
emperor, of the historic race of Solomon, now reduced to a 
mete cypher in the hands of the Muslims ; and he had taken the 
trouble to win over the Abuna, or head of the national Coptic 
Church. When Kasa—or Theodore, as we must now call 
him—took the place of Ras Ali he at once made overtures 
to the Abuna Salama. The result of this alliance with the 
Church was that the Abuna issued a solemn prophecy hailing 
Theodore as the prince predestined by God to restore to 
Ethiopia her ancient’ tradition ; and Theodore himself be- 
lieved this to be his mission. He even formed a scheme 
for invading Palestine and reconquering Jerusalem from the 
Turks; so that Ethiopia should be honoured as the true 
champion of Christendom ; and among his own people this 
strange crusade was considered ‘very natural and very 
feasible.’ Apparently it was part of the prophecy. 

The third cause of his wonderful successes was 
undoubtedly his own genius for war. As far as his know- 
ledge permitted, he organised his armies on a European basis. 
His campaigns were always well planned and were carried 
out with extraordinary rapidity. A march that would take 


another commander five days, he often accomplished i - two. 
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The Italian Cardinal Massaja characteristically describes one 
of these advances. ‘He descended like a thunderbolt ; 
we, who were in Gudru, . . . on hearing of all these sudden 
movements and daring operations, trembled with fear.’ At 
the same time he preserved the most profound secrecy. His 
soldiers often had no idea against which of their numerous 
foes they were marching. A hundred thousand men would 
follow him without knowing their destination. When a 
defeat was announced to Theodore he would receive it with 
an absolutely impassive face and make no further reference to 
the matter; but in a short time the successful assailant would 
be suddenly overtaken and crushed. In the field, when 
necessaty, he himself led the attack, and displayed a reck- 
less courage that proved him to care less for life than for 
victory ; and the clear ringing tone of his voice, in battle 
or when otherwise aroused, has been especially noticed by 
writers who knew him. 

In estimating his character one is constantly torn in 
opposite directions: at one moment filled with sympathy 
for this poor semi-savage who was cursed with great ideas ; 


at another, horrified by his brutalities. The truth is that he 
was only a half-civilised man in whom the Understanding 
and the Brute obtained alternate mastery. During his periods 
of anger he might descend to the most appalling cruelties. 
The stories told about him are fearful, ‘ almost incredible,’ 
says Cardinal Massaja, ‘in a man gifted by the Lord with 
such splendid and unusual talents,’ At the same time there 
ate several facts to be remembered in his favour. First, 
that the worst stories about him all relate to his last five 
years, when excessive work and rapidly approaching failure 
had led to frequent drinking-bouts ; when twenty years of 
constant wars and rebellions had deadened, utterly and com- 
pletely, his sense of compassion for suffering; when the 
impossibility of fulfilling his mission had turned ambition 
into bitter hatred and ferocious disappointment, so that he 
attacked everything round him like a wild animal caught in 
a trap. Of course, it must be remembered that his natural 
standards had always been entirely different from those of 
the modern world, for Abyssinia was still as medieval as 
England in the days of Edward II. ; tortures were part of 
the civil code, and prisoners of war were mutilated. In view 
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of these considerations, one can make some allowance for 
him up to the year 1860. But soon after that there came a 
complete change in his character: he disregarded rights 
and laws; his record was that of a cruel, reckless tyrant, 
and during his last three or-four years it became almost 
unimaginable. 

Theodore’s true difficulties did not begin until he became 
Negis Nagast. He had set himself the gigantic task of 
reuniting Ethiopia and civilising her as far as possible on 
European lines. It was more than any one man could accom- 
plish. Even to-day, with the assistance of telegraphs, tele- 
phones, railways, etc., it is still doubtful whether the unifica- 
tion is perfect, because difficulties geographical, historical 
racial, and religious prevent its completion. But nothing 
could daunt him. ‘If God continues me in life,’ he said 
to the British consul Plowden, ‘I shall eradicate all that 
is bad among my people and introduce’all that is good.’ 

From the first his position was almost desperate. Unity 
was what he wanted; and there was no unity. Now that 
Ras Ali was gone Theodore was no longer the champion of 
the Christians ; he was merely a ruthless usurper. In spite of 
all Ethiopian prophecies, the first loyalty of the people went 
out to their own hereditary sovereigns in the four rival 
kingdoms, and in each state there were thousands of men who 
had sworn a blood-feud against Theodore. During the long 
wars all trade had ceased, and in many districts diligence was 
a lost virtue. Throughout that wild country there were 
thousands of brigands and rebels, and to reach them in theit 
far-off strongholds was almost hopeless. Even his own 
soldiers were a constant source of disquietude ; for though 
proud to serve under Theodore’s banner, they expected, in 
return, to be allowed to plunder at will. In reality Theodore’s 
successes were now at an end. He had destroyed the Muslim 
dynasty: he had given fresh dignity to the office of Negis 
Nagast, but failed to create a central authority, and the 
empire actually stood in danger of falling to pieces. Unity 
was not for him to accomplish ; indeed, it never became a 
reality until the days of the struggle against Italy. 

His first attempt at organisation was to appoint his own 
faithful lieutenants to govern in each of the provinces; but 
before a year had passed, several of them had been signally 
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defeated by the local chiefs. What he required was European 
arms and organisation. From whom were they to be got? 
The best chance seemed to be the English, who would be 
glad to see some order restored, and consequently to be able to 
sell theit goods to the people... And there is little doubt that 
personally Theodore liked Plowden and Bell better than his 
other Europeans ; they were more enterprising, more sporting 
and more fighting. Bell became his bodyguard. 

He began, perhaps unwisely, by attacking his external 
difficulties. In the yeats 1856 and 1857 he conquered the 
southern kingdom of Shoa and the powerful Muslim tribe 
of Wollo Gallas. The Shoans were unable to make any long 
resistance as their Negis was ill, and Theodore foolishly 
allowed his army to sack their rich country, as well as that of 
the Wollo Gallas, But neither. of these nations could be 
permanently subdued. They: were simply added to the 
number of his enemies ; and while he was away in the south, 
the northern country had risen in arms... From Shoa he 
brought back among his prisoners Menelik, the future victor 
of Adowa, then a child, Theodore treated him kindly and 
eventually gave him his daughter in marriage, but, after a 
captivity of ten years, Menelik made his escape and returned 
to Shoa, where the people received him in triumph—for 
love of his grandfather Sella-Sellasié, This is a small but very 
striking episode in Theodore’s life. Here we have the two 
men who have done more than any others to create a modern 
Abyssinia; it has been the work of Theodore the fighting man 
completed by that of Menelik the man of peace ; for Menelik 
rightly described himself as ‘ a man of peace who several times 
has been compelled to fight.” Some of his contemporaries 
indeed, thought that he was afraid of wat, but they were 
mistaken. Henever hesitated to face it and, when necessary, 
to tide at the head of his own troops in battle, One wonders 
whether his deep appreciation of the value of European 
civilisation—a feeling in which he, surpassed almost every 
other man in his kingdom—was not originally inspired by 
the example of Theodore. 

Theodore intended to create a paid standing army on the 


11 Sit Clements Markbam says (in The Abyssinian Expedition, p. 66); ‘ Theodore 
must have possessed some nobility of character to have acquired the admiration and 
friendship of such noble fellows as Plowden and Bell.” Elsewhere he expresses the 


highest opinions of Theodore, 
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European model, and to disarm the whole civilian population. 
He declared ‘ that he would convert their swords and lances 
into plough-shares and reaping-hooks, and cause a plough-ox 
to be sold dearer than the noblest war-horse.’ 1* This was a 
fine ideal ; but to create a standing army one must first have 
an onmsnined system of rations and pay. 

He determined to put an end to the swarms of parasite 
priests, ordained merely because they desired to live in idle- 
ness. He therefore appointed two priests and three deacons 
to each church, and assigned them lands to cultivate for their 
living. He tried, on British advice, and with some good 
results, to suppress the slave-trade. He also endeavoured to 
abolish polygamy, but with small success. He abolished the 
Supreme Court of Justice, which was then completely corrupt, 
and he undertook its functions himself. Under his rule so well 
was justice administered that within reach of his capital ‘ the 
highways became open and safe,’ says Lejean, ‘as good as 
those of France or Germany,’ He constructed new roads,# 
and in 1856 he issued a proclamation commanding everyone 
to return to the profession of his fathers—the shopkeeper to his 
shop and the peasant to his plough. Most probably some of 
these ideas were due to the British influence, judiciously guided 
by Plowden and Bell. These two were genuinely attached 
to him, and as long as they were alive the successive French 
consuls, who foregathered with his rivals Ubié and Negussié, 
had no chance whatever of success. But, unfortunately, in 
1860 Bell was killed, pistol in hand, defending Theodore in 
battle ; and soon afterwards Plowden was mortally wounded 
during a raid, and from that date onwards their master was left 
without his best friends, with dangers thickening round him 
on every side. 

The last eight years of Theodore’s life are simply a record 
of murders, raids, sackings and bloodshed. From one place 
to another he hastened, carrying fire and sword, always 
successful and yet never able to make an end of his enemies. 
It could not last. The strain was beginning to tell on his 


42 Quoted by Plowden, the British consul at Massowah. Those who accept all the 
statements in Mr. Rassam’s book will consider the picture drawn of Theodore in this 
essay too favourable, But Mr. Rassam only knew him during the three terrible years at 
the end of his reign, throughout which time Theodore kept him a nent in chains. 

13 Tt is related that he removed the first stone with his own hands because his 
soldiers considered it beneath their dignity. 
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mind, and there is little doubt that towards the end he was 
hardly responsible for his actions. His outbursts of fury 
became so savage that, for no cause whatever, he would have 
men beaten to death before him. At times, as if to forget his 
difficulties, he drank deeply. Yet no man dared to face him 
openly in arms ; he was still the invincible Kasa. In 1860 a 
French embassy arrived from Napoleon III. to conclude an 
alliance with his rival Negussié (for Tigré was always the 
centre of French and Catholic influence as opposed to the 
British circle with Theodore) ; but Theodore, with all his old 
energy, sent up 1000 lancers under an officer named Zarai, 
who intercepted the mission and turned it back to the coasts of 
the Red Sea. In the following year Negussié ventured to offer 
him battle, and, like all the others, was defeated and killed. 

Unfortunately it required more than victories to accom- 
plish his task, and during this last period Theodore appears to 
have realised that he was destined to failure. He often wan- 
dered by himself, silent and morose ; or sometimes he would 
go disguised among his subjects and afterwards face the 
terrified courtiers with information thus obtained, so that 
many of them believed him to be in communication with the 
infernal spirits. Before each battle he prophesied victory, 
and his prophecy invariably came true. In 1863 he still had 
an army of 50,000 cavalty and 70,000 pikemen ; but when his 
executions began to increase, when each rebel province was 
turned into a desert studded with putrid corpses, and when, 
finally, being in want of money, he reckiessly sacked the most 
sacred monasteries and burned the monks alive, then, at 
length, his soldiers and friends began to flee from him in 
mortal fear. 

Yet he retained a wonderful power over those to whom 
he could show his better side. Even his most infamous 
ctuelties did not prevent Europeans from liking him, though 
now, when the idea of a united Abyssinia had become a mania, 
no torture was thought bad enough fora rebel. During this 
period Cardinal Massaja was made prisoner by the royal troops 
and brought before him. The Cardinal’s account is very 
interesting, and characteristic of those years. He relates how 
he was led through the streets of Derita, a village near which 
the Emperor had placed his camp. 


44 Minzinger. op. cit. 
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The Abyssinian [he tells us} is by nature talkative, ready to pick a 
quarrel, or to answer questions, prone to exaggeration, frivolous and 
even immoral in conversation; if he is born a Muslim, or educated 
among those less civilised people, he is beyond all other men in vivacity 
and quick temper. Now on entering Derita I remained thunderstruck 
at seeing all these people walking with bowed head, pensive, sad. and 
silent—it was as if I were in a retreat of monks. On leaving Derita, 
and proceeding by the road that led to Theodore’s camp, along all 
that way there were many people coming and going, but in dead silence 
and with the same sad bearing. If a man meeting a friend wished to 
gteet him or to discuss their affairs, they retired to one side, and after 
talking in a low voice, soon parted and went their separate ways. And 
yet they knew that Theodore was far from his camp; that nobody 
could have heard their conversations ; that neither officers nor spies of 
the Emperor were to be found amongst them. Nevertheless, everyone 
walked along the road as if occupied in examining his conscience ; and 
all of them, on seeing a white man led in chains, a prisoner, to the 
camp, looked at me with compassionate eyes. But no one was bold 
enough to ask who I was, or dared to address a word to me. 


While waiting to be brought before Theodore, the Cardinal 
heard the sound of blows and of cries, and after an hour three 
men accused of treachery were carried out, beaten to death ; 
and then six others were taken out to die by the wancor tortute, 
which is inflicted. by fastening a flat platform round the 
ptisoner’s neck. His head protrudes, as it were, through a hole 
made in the centre of a table. He therefore cannot reach his 
mouth, nor place his hand within reach of any food. He dies 
of thirst, hunger and madness. The people, through fear of 
Theodore, enthusiastically applauded this sentence, but the 
Cardinal and his unfortunate fellow-prisonets had no longer 
the courage to eat a mouthful, or to take even a sip of their 
beer. At length they were brought before the Emperor, who 
had about 200 nobles, Ras and lesser chiefs around him, and 
in the background a multitude of soldiers. 


Truly, [says the Cardinal] in the presence of this conqueror, who, 
some said, stood always surrounded by tame lions, even the most 
courageous man could not but tremble. For he looked with so proud a 
glance and such an air of contemptuous disdain, that he seemed to think 
little more of men than of beasts. 


He questioned Cardinal Massaja, and was evidently pleased 
with his answers. After some conversation he made an 
observation that showed plainly his opinion of the ignorant 
Abyssinian clergy, and also displayed his well-known tact. 
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Truly, [he said] there is a great difference between these white 
priests and those whom Ethiopia produces, or those who come from 
Egypt. Here we have a bishop travelling barefoot like a poor hermit ; 
one who, though in chains, forgets his affliction for the sake of the man 
next him; who does not complain and shows no rancour against any- 
one. It is certainly a new thing in our country. 


This and other speeches show how solitary Theodore felt 
his own position to be, and how glad he was to welcome 
Europeans. He soon won Massaja’s friendship. He showed 
kindness not only to the white man but to his attendant. On 
being informed that this youth was in love with a cousin of 
his own, he seized the opportunity to bring them together and 
eventually gave her to him. He then appointed the young 
man to 2 post in the army, in which he would find some oppor- 
tunity of rising. Massaja seems to have been charmed with 
him ; just as Plowden and Bell had been. More than once 
Theodore let fall observations that showed how deeply his 
failure pteyed upon him. One day, for instance, he said : 
‘If, instead of Salama, I had had with me this man of God I 
should certainly have learnt to conquer the minds of men, as 
well as their bodies, and not one fragment of Ethiopia would 
have slipped from me.’ At another time he said to the Car- 
dinal: ‘I must confess that though Theodore was never 
defeated by an external enemy, yet his internal foes have 
conquered him’: a singular appreciation of his own weak- 
ness. He was obliged to send Cardinal Massaja away, for his 
native clergy were jealous ; and moreover, the Cardinal’s own 
purposes compelled him to go. Their last interview was 
curious. After Massaja had departed he was suddenly caught 
up by a message from the Emperor. His attendants were very 
much alarmed ; all feared a storm. 


I found Theodore in his tent, [he says] greatly moved ; and having 
bowed to him, he said to me: ‘ Forgive my making you return. Before 
you go I wish you to bless me and this country, for I have a presentiment 
that we shall not see each other again.’ I too was so much moved that 
I could scarcely speak. But I raised my hand to bless him, and again 
bowing, I went away almost weeping. 


The details of Theodore’s quarrel with Great Britain and 
his final downfall are too well known and too lengthy to be 
dealt with here. He had long shown his irritation against 
the British, because, though professedly his friends, since 
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Plowden’s death they had done nothing to assist him in intro- 
ducing civilisation or reducing Abyssinia. The story has 
often been told. In 1862 he wrote to Queen Victoria a letter 
asking for her friendship ; the most pregnant sentence in it 
is the following : 

Mr. Plowden, my late Grand Chamberlain, and the Englishman Bell 
used to tell me that there is a great Christian Queen who loves all Chris- 
tians. When they said to me this, ‘We are able to make you known 
to her, and establish friendship between you,’ then in those times I was 
very glad. I gave them mylove, thinking that I had found your Majesty’s 
good will. o5 
To this letter no answer was teturned. The omission was 
regarded as an insult by Theodore, and no doubt was respon- 
sible for the imprisonment of the British subjects. 

Throughout the last two years of his reign his actions were 
those of a wild animal. The descriptions make one sick, 
During three months of 1866 he is said to have murdered or 
mutilated over 10,000 persons, amongst whom were some of 
his most faithful friends and servitors. All Ethiopia stood 
aghast, waiting to be liberated from this madman. Although 
while at the zenith of his career, he had raised armies 150,000 
strong, yet when the British finally landed at Zeila he could 
only find some 8000 or 10,000 followers. Nevertheless, with 
this handful of men and all his artillery, he started for Magdala. 
With the prospect of war his old genius seemed to revive, and 
a desperate struggle was expected. But the end was very near, 
and no one. knew it ;better than Theodore. He recalled the 
former days of greatness. ‘Were I as powerful as I once 
was,’ he said to Rassam, ‘I would certainly have gone down 
to the coast to meet your people on landing (probably recalling 
how he had sent Zarai. to intercept the French mission). As 
it is, I have lost all Abyssinia, but this rock, and therefore it 
would be absurd in me to say anything.’ He spoke also of his 
own downfall and of the possibility of his being killed. 

On April 13, 1868, after a brief struggle, the British scaled 
the heights of Magdala.. On entering the stronghold they 
crossed the body of Theodore, who had blown out his brains ; 
he preferred death to humiliation, 


GerorGE F.-H. BERKELEY. 
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ETHIOPIA 
Il. Tue Fascitsr Emprre 


By Epwarp Hurron 


‘ Tue Fascist Empire.’ That phrase has occurred continually 
in Signor Mussolini’s speeches to his departing legions on 
their way to Aftica, It constantly appears in the Italian 
Press, all of which is official. It is a new phrase. What does 
it mean ? 

In the year 1916, when Italy had joined the Allies for more 
than twelve months and was at war with the Central Empires, 
there appeared in Italy a book which, amid the confusion of 
arms, sought to examine, quietly and in order, the Italian 
position in the world and to put forward a number of claims, 
in the political and economic conditions of the time, in 
anticipation of the victory of the Allies. 

This book,! published at a cheap price and in a popular 
seties, was written by a young Italian civil servant, Signor 
G. A. Rosso, and was within reach of all. I came upon it in 
the course of my duties, noted it and sent an abstract to my 
chief in the Foreign Office, where it doubtless reposes. It 
is an interesting book, and Fascism, though not then born, 
seems to have inherited the ideas there expressed with so much 
earnestness and to be about to carry them into practice and 
teality—one at a time. 

My sympathies, then as now, were largely Italian. Half 
a lifetime spent in that exquisite country, among the most 
lovable people in Europe, does not go for nothing, nor the 
fact that my culture, such as it is, is wholly classical—Greek, 
Latin and Italian. This book, written in July-August 1916, 
concerning problems posed by the Great War for the future 
of Italy in the Mediterranean, in Asia and Africa, of Italy’s 

1 I Diritti D’Italia Oltremare (Enciclopedia Nazionale): Rome, 1916. 
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* necessities ’ oversea, interested me much and alarmed me a 
little. In fact, the book dealt with many interesting possi- 
bilities, and not least with the destiny of Ethiopia, after the 
deposition of Lij Yasu, which seemed ’to offer a chance of 
re-establishing Italian claims there, lost with the defeat at 
Adowa; and not on Ethiopia alone. 

Why, Rosso asks, is it necessary to begin an examination 
of the ‘ rights of Italy’ oversea? Not altogether, or indeed 
chiefly, for reasons of imperialism so called, but because Italy, 
in spite of herself, is a colonising Power on account of her 
vast emigration, lost to the motherland, and now, owing to 
new restrictive laws, almost at a standstill. And he sees with 
some chagrin England and France conquer and seize the whole 
of the vast colonial empire of Germany in Africa east and 
west. And not only in Africa. What remains for Italy ? 
Well, what are Italy’s Rights oversea? She has rights, 
according to Rosso, and these not new, but of ancient origin, 
and she must proclaim these rights if she is to survive as ‘a 
Mediterranean and colonising Power.’ Indeed, Italy’s claims, 
as one of the great Powers making the Alliance, are more than 
ever pressing, since England and France have added prac- 
tically the whole of the German possessions oversea to their 
own empires, already so vast; and more besides—Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia. 

Rosso thus begins his examination and puts forward 
Italy’s claims : 

1, An enlargement of the confines of Libya. (This need not detain 
us here. 

2. a Yemen, which he claims as an exclusive Italian sphere of 
influence, divided as it is from Eritrea, he points out, by a sea scarcely 
wider than the Adriatic. Not a good reference, we may think, seeing 
that the Adriatic is still, as it has ever been, the fault between East and 
West. 


Rosso thinks of the Yemen as the necessary complement of 
Eritrea, and incidentally, owing to’ climate and soil, poten- 
tially richer than all the other Arab territories put together. 
He goes further—and let us note it well: he claims that the 
history of two millenniums has consecrated indissoluble bonds 
between Eritrea, the Yemen and Abyssinia—not merely com- 
mercial connexions, but real connexions of dominion. 


Abyssinia was colonised before the Christian era by 
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Semitic tribes from the Yemen, who brought her their 
Sabean civilisation, so that even the Ethiopian alphabet 
derives from the Sabean. From. this beginning have de- 
veloped the relations, vast and continuous, between the two 
countries ; and these relations were already old and well 
established when in A.D. 525 the kings of Axum, the Ethiopian 
capital, invaded in their turn the Yemen and reduced it to an 
Abyssinian province, which it remained for, fifty years, till 
the Persian intervention. It is true that the Red Sea, despite 
its desert shores, has maintained the influence of its inter- 
continental position and linked the neighbouring elements of 
Africa and Asia. ‘The identical climatic conditions on both 
sides of this long rift valley have facilitated ethnic exchanges 
and made it the centre of what Ratzel calls ‘ the Red Sea group 
of peoples,’ related in race and culture. The ethnic solvent 
has been Semitic. . The merchants of the Yemen coast, like 
the Oman Arabs to the north, were always middlemen in the 
trade with Eastern Africa, and the Sabeans had their trading 
stations scattered along the east coast of Africa as far south as 
Zanzibar. The trading stations of Madisha and Barawa were 
established on the Somali coast in 908, and Kilwa, 750 miles 
further south, was established in 925. This endured through 
all the Middle Ages into modern times, and still the commerce 
of Massowah and of all Eritrea turns to the opposite shore of 
the Red Sea. And, indeed, the passing of the Yemen into 
the hands of a Power that is not Italian would probably, as 
Rosso affirms, mean the death of the economic life of the 
Eritrean ports. 

The Yemen, then, Rosso maintains, must not fall to the 
influence of any Power but Italy. More, it must remain con- 


nected as it is with Eritrea, and Rosso thinks that for this 


purpose an absolute conquest by Italy would not perhaps be 
necessaty. Does Signor Mussolini think so to-day? It is 
doubtful, since even Rosso, before ‘the Fascist Empire” rose 
like a mirage over the Italian horizon, points out how mar- 
vellous would be the fruits to reward a colonising Power, 
especially in cotton and coffee. Short of conquest, he declares 
it to be absolutely necessary that the Yemen should be 
secured to the influence, both political and economic, of Italy. 
And, indeed, he demands this for Italy, as a small set-off 
against the acquisitionsof England in Irak and the Persian 
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Gulf and along the Arabian coast, and the gains of France, 
not only in Syria. And thus, and for such ‘reasons of equili- 
brium,’ he demands the recognition of Italy’s ‘ historic right ” 
to the Yemen. 

3. Thence Rosso passes to the consideration of the ‘ new equilibrium 
in East Africa.’ What this means is the enlargement of Italian Somali- 
land at the expense of British and French territory : a claim England has 
largely, though by no means wholly, satisfied. 

For Rosso goes much further than the most generous 
rectification of frontier when he asks and answers how Italy 
can be compensated in the African continent, though 
without explaining why she should be compensated at all. 
After all, why ?—except, of course, that Italy suggests she 
will make herself disagreeable and dangerous if her desires, 
reasonable or otherwise, are not satisfied. To this question 
how can Italy be compensated in the African continent the 
answer is Abyssinia. 

Rosso turns first to the Anglo-Italian accord of 1891, 
which recognised the Italian rights over all Abyssinia. The 
original basis for the Anglo-Italian agreement concerning 
Ethiopia goes back as far as the protocols signed in Rome in 
March-April 1891, which recognised the Italian zone of 
influence as including practically all modern Abyssinia includ- 
ing Lake Tana. But this treaty and that of 1894, though cited 
in subsequent agreements, had been, in fact, superseded by 
them, Rosso asks for a reintegration of the 1891 accord, 
though he realises that actual reality depends on the Tri- 
partite Treaty of 1906. Now, in regard to the accord of 
1891, two decisive events have happened since it was signed : 
(1) the Italian defeat at the hands of Abyssinia at Adowa in 
1896, and (2) the British victory, under Lord Kitchener, at 
Omdurman in 1898. Both these famous events as well as 
the Treaty of Addis Ababa which Italy signed with Abyssinia 
in the year of her defeat, and by which she recognised the 
absolute independence of Abyssinia and excluded the possi- 
bility of an Italian sphere of influence over the whole country, 
determined the provisions of the Tripartite Treaty of 1906. 
This new basis, recognised in the 1906 treaty, was maintained 
in 1925. In both, the head waters of the Nile are recognised 
as a British zone of interest. Neither the 1906 nor the 1925 
treaty was signed by Abyssinia ; but, of course, that of 1896, 
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which recognised the absolute independence of Abyssinia, 
was an Italo-Abyssinian treaty. 

Nevertheless, Rosso proceeds to consider, ‘ How Ethiopia 
might return to our influence.’ 

He claims that Abyssinia is the only possible compensation 
(‘él solo compenso’) in the new African equilibrium. How, then, 
can this compensation be made effective? He turns to the 
Tripartite Treaty of 1906 as a starting-point. Even in that 
treaty he claims that the greater part of Abyssinia is recognised 
as a zone of Italian influence—the regions west, south and 
east. But, he says, the only railway (from Jibuti and the 
coast), being in the hands of France, is destined to absorb the 
greater volume of the trade with Shoa, and the caravan route 
from Zeila and Berbera, continuing in spite of the railway, 
canalises the commercial movement of the Harar—perhaps 
the richest province of Ethiopia. This is why he says even if 
a tailway were accorded to Italy between her two colonies 
Eritrea and Somaliland, it would be a costly and useless 
undertaking. This situation, he continues, profoundly unjust 
to Italy, must be altered to her benefit. It must be solved by 
England and France foregoing their shares of influence in 
Ethiopia under the 1906 treaty, and by the complete sacrifice 
of their territories in Somaliland, which divide Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland. In other words, France and England must 
clear out of this part of Africa on the Gulf of Aden and at 
the mouth of the Red Sea, the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, 
altogether. 

He then turns to the western frontier of Abyssinia, and 
recognises that this directly interests the basin of the Nile, 
and is too closely connected with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
for any such accommodation to be thinkable. Though why 
this should be so after he has cleared us out of Somaliland is 
not obvious. He maintains, however, that the natural direc- 
tion of Ethiopian traffic is towards the Red Sea and per- 
petuates the millennial relations between Abyssinia and the 
Yemen. Enough, he says (surprisingly), for Italy to hold the 
keys of the eastern declivity, and to possess the confines in the 
south, vis-a-vis Somaliland. 

Such, in 1916, in the mind of a most intelligent young 
Italian official and patriot are the claims of Italy in this corner 
of the world. Her claims, according to the same protagonist, 
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in the Mediterranean were at least as startling, involving as 


they did the larger and southern part of Asia Minor, including 
Smyrna. That is neither here nor there to-day. But it may 
be amusing if I recall for a moment an interview I had with 
the highest Italian authority on such matters, before entering 
the Italian service, as, on loan, I did during the last year of 
the war. 

In the course of discussing Italian claims, for my instruc- 
tions, I ventured to point out the uselessness of enlarging 
Italian possessions on the far side of the Suez Canal, when, 
if Italy and England should ever fundamentally disagree, such 
“colonies ’ would inevitably fall into English hands. Indeed, 
they could not even be approached, except by permission of 
England ; for war is wat, as we had all seen during those 
three years. And, since we were then at war with the Turks, 
I ventured to suggest Anatolia rather than Somaliland (for 
* Abyssinia’ was an unlucky word in Italy) as a more promis- 
ing field for Italian enterprise, a better climate (Herodotus, 
not a bad judge, calls it the best in the world), and, in all 
probability, a rich instead of a poor country. My suggestion 
was kindly received, but his Excellency seemed to think he 
would rather trust in the perpetual benevolence of England 
and her traditional affection for Italy than face the Turks at 
home. 

Perhaps he was right. I like to think he was. For, with 
most other English people, and with even more reason, I 
still believe that the present cloud between England and Italy 
is a passing one. I owe Italy too much, and love het too well, 
to wish to think otherwise. We are paying for the mistakes 
of Versailles. It may have been a mistake of Italy to leave the 
Council table there in tears and return to Rome. On that 
occasion the late Lord Balfour is said to have remarked, with 
mild surprise, that Italy seemed to have ceased to be the 
country of Machiavelli. But it was an even greater mistake 
on our part to allow the oldest colonising power in the world, 
to whom we owe our very civilisation, to leave that table 
ashamed and hungry. More especially was it an outrage 
when the rest of the Allies were filled to repletion and talking 
like the gods of the earth. She had, as I know, borne the 
heavy burden of the day—a young nation without any tradi- 
tional experience of a great European war. She had borne 
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herself with honour and even with splendour. Caporetto— 
we all suffered a Caporetto—did not cool her courage, much 


less break her spirit. She was with us to the end, and valiantly. 
Her position should have been understood and her claims 


considered and met. If not then, why not now ? 

Only one thing is, or ought to be, beyond question. 
Much, as the Paris conversations showed, can be arranged 
between comrades and friends,’ but we are bound to ‘ resist 
aggression.’ Abyssinia, through no contrivance of outs, is a 
member of the League of Nations, and as such, if only as such, 
she can claim justice; that claim must, as the Pope has 
declared, be acknowledged, ‘or the comity of nations is at an 
end. In that case we must all stand to arms. 





Epwarp Hurtron. 
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WHITHER ROOSE VELT? 
By KAtmANn bE Bupay, LL.D. 


THE emphasis on the American drama has shifted from the 
almost purely economic scenes of the first two years of the 
Roosevelt Administration to scenes whete the problems of 
polity predominate, The United States has long held the 
record among republics in, avoiding major political disturb- 
ances. Now the constitutional issue threatens to become 
all-important. Prior to this there was only the domestic 
struggle of the Civil War, fought neither for nor against 
the Constitution, but on questions of interpretation. America 
has now reached a sign-post bearing the legend ‘ right for 
reconstitution, left for revolution.’ The present chaos 
created by the invalidation of the New Deal may involve a 
drastic amendment of the Constitution ; if Roosevelt demands 
this he may win, or he may lose, the battle for his New Deal. 
He is not as yet forcing the issue against the Constitution. 
He may even have felt gratified by the judgment on the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, so far as it enabled him 
to get rid of the deadweight of the unsuccessful organs 
of his alphabetocracy, but there is no doubt that he was 
disappointed, and perhaps disheartened, by the judgments 
given by Federal judges in regard to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. His genius must now undergo perhaps 
the severest test an American President since. Lincoln has 
ever had to submit. After the judgment of the Supreme 
Court in the famous Dred Scott case concerning slavery 
just prior to the Civil War, Lincoln declared’: ‘I do not 
resist it, but I refuse to obey it as a political rule.’ 
Roosevelt appears determined to follow the attitude of 
Lincoln : 


With public sentiment nothing can fail, without it nothing can 
succeed. Consequently he who moulds public opinion goes deeper 
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than he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes 
statutes and decisions possible or impossible to be executed. 


It remains to be seen whether Roosevelt can achieve this 
without a revolutionary change of the Constitution. 

But can it be established whether the majority of the 
American people really want the reconstitution of the United 
States ; and, if so, for what purpose? Or can it be expected 
that sectional interests and organised minorities would and 
could resist any attempt to change the Constitution and that 
their conflict with the Federal authority will lead to civil war ? 
Such grave issues will not have to be faced in the immediate 
future. On the one hand the disappearance of the various 
organs of the New Deal is not likely to aggravate the depres- 
sion and so make the people ready to struggle for political 
power to solve a major economic crisis. On the other hand, 
the Federal Treasury is sufficiently strong to carry on the 
national government and to provide work or to secure 
relief to the unemployed for about another two years. If 
Roosevelt is playing for time he can do so, as far as the 
Government finances and the ‘ daily bread’ of the people 
are concerned, since the next Presidential elections come in 
the autumn of 1936. Thus the atmosphere in which the 
political problems will be decided upon may be kept largely 
immune from the dangerous counsel of individual economic 
distress. It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
American or any other people are capable, in the absence 
of hardship, of carrying through reforms which were recog- 
nised during the depression as being necessary. President 
Roosevelt insisted upon the ‘time element’ when he 
declared that 


over the next five or ten years the nation must decide whether it would 
relegate to the States control over the national economic and_ social 
conditions regardless of whethet these had a definite bearing on condi- 
tions outside of the different States. The other side of the picture is 
whether we should restore to the Government the right, held by all 
other national Governments in the world, to legislate and administer 
laws having bearing on and control over national economic problems. 
That was the biggest question ever faced by this country outside of 
war itself. 


This, of course, implies amendment of the Constitution, 
but Roosevelt has not made any specific proposals. He 
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wisely awaits the reaction of public opinion both upon the 
judgment of the Supreme Court eat the questions formulated 
by him, 

There has as yet been no clearly formulated response. 
On the contrary, the question guemadmodum emerges. ‘ For 
what purpose is the nation to decide upon decentralisation 
or concentration of power in the Federal Government ?’ 
The question is important, because the judgment of the 
Supreme Court seemed to many to carry the death warrant 
of the New Deal and to oblige the President'to turn to a new 
programme involving a swing to the left or to the right. 
After a few weeks, in his Message to Congress of June 20 
he gave a clear-cut answer, stating that the purpose was the 
New Deal and only the New Deal, defined as ‘ social justice 
and security through just distribution of national income.’ 
He pointed to the ways and means by which he intended to 
pursue the realisation of the ultimate aims of the New Deal. 
The new method is taxation. The power to tax incomes is 
undisputedly within the authority of Congress and the most 
powerful instrument in the hands of the Federal Government. 
Its potentialities are clearly illustrated by the fact that it 
was only through the income tax laws that the American 
Federal authorities succeeded in eliminating a few of the 
gteatest gangsters like Al Capone from society. 

When considering the second New Deal we have to bear 
in mind the obvious fact that a ‘just distribution of national 
income’ unaccompanied by a rise in the national income 
does not mean much, if anything, except ‘soak the rich.’ 
It was a serious defect of President Roosevelt’s tax manifesto 
that he did not refer to this aspect of the problem unless by 
the implicit assumption- that the national income of the 
American people would be substantial enough to be ‘ justly 
divided’ with advantage. This’ is very doubtful. There 
is no doubt that, through credit inflation, the national income 
can be ime wae, to a certain limit and within an uncertain 
limit of time, but’ the danger is obvious. But it is well to 


remember that the great depression in America was produced 
chiefly by this means and that the national income produced 
in 1929 dropped from $83,750,000,000 to not more than 
$38,300,000,000 in 1932, while it was about $30,000,000,000 
before the war. 
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What are the wider aspects of the tax manifesto? Has 
the United States reached the phase of political economic 
development of which Gladstone spoke in the Budget 
debate of 1876? 

Of all the taxes on the Statute-book the income tax is the only tax 
through which it is possible that Socialism or Communism, or anything 
like them, can, in the nature of things, find an entrance into our system ; 
- . « the unlimited acceptation of the doctrine is full of danger to the 
State. 


It is clear that what is considered a danger to a capitalistic 
state may be the remedy for a socialistic community. It 
appears that in America there is a tendency now towards 
socialisation of national income without Socialism ‘ proper.’ 

The new taxes have a more important social than budgetary 
significance; the proposed rates are still far from reaching 
European levels and the yield will not exceed 8 per cent. 
of present Federal revenues, Pending the decision of public 
opinion upon the concentration of power and control of 
economic life there is in prospect a new transition period— 
the re-establishment of the system of J/aisser-faire subjected 
to the brakes of taxation. Development during this period 
will, naturally, greatly influence the formation of public 
opinion. This is not to say, however, that the Republican 
Opposition will not make use of the fact that the Democratic 
Administration and Congress wasted an enormous amount 
of money and time in building up the machinery of the 
New Deal, of which many parts would appear to be not 
only unconstitutional but unnecessary. The abolition of 
the N.LR.A. as a comsequence of the judgment of the 
Supreme Court had two political consequences: it disarmed 
opposition, and at the same time telieved Government 
from the dangers and difficulties of control. Owing 
to the lack of experienced and efficient personnel the National 
Recovery Administration was heading towards a serious 
administrative crisis and possible breakdown, which might 
have done much harm to the New Deal. Many of 
the administrative agencies set up under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act have disappeared. Those constitut- 
ing a deadweight are allowed to go overboard; but with 
regard to the Federal Alcohol Control Administration, the 
Petroleum Administrative Board, and the Central Statistical 
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Board new legislation is being prepared. The National 
Emergency Council and the National Resources Board, both 
relating to planning and execution of work relief, will con- 
tinue their function under the Work Relief Act, while the 
different labour boards will be substituted by the agencies 
to be set up under the Wagner Labour Disputes Bill. - The 


. function of the Stock Exchanges Commission and the Securi- 


ties Act and of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act are also 
taken now under the microscope furnished by the Supreme 
Court, but little if anything can safely be established with 
regard to ‘ constitutionality ’ as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. The year 1934 opened with a favourable decision 
upholding the validity of emergency powers, Inspired by 
this, the Administration felt able to go ahead with emergency 
legislation. But in January 1935 the first serious blow was 
received from the Supreme Court, rejecting the power 
given to the Federal Government to control petroleum 
production, After a few minor setbacks suffered from 
State Supreme Courts, the Railway Pensions Act was invali- 
dated, and finally the N.I.R.A. was declared unconstitutional. 
The future of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
the second most important organ of the New Deal, is now 
also very uncertain, Federal judges have declared uncon- 
stitutional both the so-called processing taxes instituted 
under the A.A.A. and the penalty taxes of the Bankhead 
Cotton Control Act. If these decisions are upheld by the 
Supreme Court, the clamour for the reform of the Constitu- 
tion will be joined by powerful agrarian interests. 

For the time being it seems that Roosevelt II. leans more 
and more towards the principle of the Square Deal of 
Roosevelt I. This was the ‘ potential big stick’ to be held 
over the heads of ‘big business’ in order to make moral 
suasion effective. The pessimism of President Roosevelt 
with regard to the self-discipline capacity of the American 
business world is in realistic though tragic contrast to the 
faith of his Secretary of Agriculture, Henry Wallace, in 
the ‘ social discipline ’ upon which to build a bridge leading 
to a better balanced social and economic system of regulated 
individualism. Whenever the development of a people and 
of their country reaches the stage which was reached by the 
United States recently of ‘ becoming of age’ the main and 
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fundamental problem is ‘a political problem in the Greek, 
not the American, sense of that word. Still, in spite of the 
heterogeneous character of the American people, there is 
in them an inherent trend: the zeal for improvement. ‘ An 
American always feels guilty whether he does something or 
doesn’t,’ says Sinclair Lewis’s classic figure, Dodsworth. 
This spirit is the moral side of the ‘ bigger, better and mote.’ 
The Americans want to reform themselves ; they even want 
to reform the whole world. They have achieved more harm 
with the latter ambition than good with the former, but it is 
a spiritual asset which, if correctly handled, can be a great 
power in the hands of a creative leadet. 

Is Franklin D. Roosevelt such a leader, or is he merely 
a great tactician? His personality contains both qualities ; 
only in the coming difficult years will his genius be assessed. 
His position is still unshaken, and he enters the second 
Presidential campaign in a strong position. In 1932 almost 
any Democratic candidate would have been elected President. 
The congressional elections last year proved that the great 
victory of the Democratic Party was due to the personal 
prestige of President Roosevelt. Now the majority of 
both the Presidency and the Democratic Party in Congress 
depends more than ever upon his ability to understand, 
interpret, and adjust to each other both American public 
opinion and the real interests of his country. The American 
is even less a responsible voter than the voter in other 
countries, and his moods are subject to highly emotional 
waves such as those which swept away the “‘ New Liberty ” 
of Wilson as well as Prohibition and the New Era of 
Coolidge and Hoover. The lack of feeling of responsibility 
and of individual and collective response thereto, and the 
lack of understanding of national interests in domestic and 
foreign politics, is a fundamental cause of the American crisis. 

At this juncture the * Crusades ’—rarely has this word been 
so much abused as in America—of the Radio priest, Father 
Coughlin, of the followers of the Louisiana dictator, Senator 
Huey Long, and other economic cranks are of greater danger 
to Roosevelt’s position than the opposition of the Republicans. 
He will have to show great statesmanship in restraining 
himself from outbidding these arch-opportunists who would 
make the heterogeneous American people believe that now 
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the..real. chance had. arrived ;to, make, the United States 
permanently ‘God’s own country” with an annual income 
of $5000 for, every, adult American citizen. Huey Long 
is dead but his spirit like that of John Brown goes march- 
ing along. Secretary Henry Wallace.and Senator Carter 
Glass are telling home, truths to. the American. public 
about necessaty sacrifices. and, social. discipline, the 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, preaching tariff reduction 
and international political understanding. Possible Repub- 
lican Presidential candidates such as Senator Van der Bergh 
or Ogden Mills argue about the adequacy of constitutional 
institutions to cope with the crisis. There we see the triangle 
around which American public opinion, oscillates. There is 
however, a fourth element which may bring either of the 
three to victory or may secure its own decisive influence in 
the exercise of political power—namely, Labour. 

For the first time in American history about 8 per cent. 
of the total population has been out of work for over four 
yeats—i.¢., the number of unemployed has fluctuated since 
1931 around the 10,000,000 mark, which means that for about 
30,000,000 tO 35,000,000: people ‘ individual liberty’ no 
longer means ‘ individual prosperity.’ It does not even 
mean earning one’s daily bread. But on the whole, although 
there is no. unemployment insurance as. yet, the absence of 
serious rioting indicates. that relief work has satisfactorily 
served its purpose and can continue. to do so for the time 
being. Labour organisations have been surprisingly calm 
since the abolition of the N.I.R.A. Labour is confident 
that the Wagner Labour Disputes Bill, which passed Congress 
shortly after the Supreme Court decision, will not only be 
a substitute but a permanent improvement upon the lost 
clauses. The Supreme Court deemed only the provisions 
telating to minimum wages and maximum hours unconstitu- 
tional, but did not attack the collective bargaining clause of 
the N.ILR.A. Prevailing legal opinion is confident with 
regard to the Labour Disputes Bill. The strike of 400,000 
soft-coal miners has been averted for the time being by 
the personal intervention of the President and the intro- 
duction of a special Code-Bill for the soft-coal industry, 
But there is great uncertainty concerning the legal solution 
of labour problems, and this is a serious potential danger 
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to the Constitution. Should the economic crisis persist 
in the United States, a change of the Constitution either by 
peaceful or by revolutionary means is inevitable. The forces 
of change will be focussed simultaneously upon the problem 
of the Federal power, the irresponsibility of Congress, and 
the omnipotence of the Supreme Court. 

It is possible that a third party may emerge under the 
leadership of Roosevelt as a Labour Party in the British 
sense, combining the progressive elements of the Democratic 
and the Republican Parties; or the radical elements may 
form a third patty while the Republicans will go on fighting 
against the Democratic flag. More remote possibilities are 
that the American forms of Fascism may provoke, or be pro- 
voked, by communistic tendencies ; but here again the character 
of the American people, which is fundamentally democratic, 
and the vastness of their country, would probably prove to 
be an insurmountable hindrance. But all these dangerous 
elements are in the great American crucible, which has not 
yet produced the metal from which could have been moulded 
‘an American nation.” Had such existed, the American 
Constitution would not be so rigid. 

Now, if ever, there is a possibility that the reconstitution 
of the United States can be carried through in peace. The 
need for constitutional reform is understood, but the crisis 


is not so acute as to make reform perilous. But when dis- 
cussing these probabilities we always have to bear in mind 
that ‘in America everything is possible.’ 


KALMAN DE Bupay. 
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RUSSLANS. IN. PARAGUAY 
By Matcoim Burr, D.Sc. 


Ir is a strange turn of fortune, in which the sentimental 
may see the finger of Providence, that some of the best 
Muscovites should be doomed to the fate of the Hebrews. 
For, like the Jew, the Russian emigrant or refugee is to-day 


a man without a home or nationality, existing on sufferance 
in strange lands so long as it suits the authorities to tolerate 
him. If expelled by the whim of some politician, he has 
nowhere to go, like the gipsies in the Middle Ages. He has 
not even, like the German Jew to-day, the hope of entty into 
Palestine. Indeed, it almost looks as though it will soon be 
illegal to be born of these refugee parents, just as in: medieval 
Germany it was a crime to be a Romany. And for the vast 
mass of them the land of their fathers has become a tomb. 

The modern Russian refugee is not to be compared with 
the French émigré of 150 yeats ago, who fled from the Terror 
of the Revolution in France. Of those it is estimated that 
some 25,000 left theit country, but of the Russians it is more 
likely that nearly a hundted times’as many dare not return 
to their homes. Besides, the Frenchmen were of the nobility 
only, while these Russians represent all classes of the nation. 

On the outbreak of the revolution in Petrograd in 1917, 
there was a Russian force operating with us against the 
Germans in France, and a division with our allied army in 
Macedonia. These suddenly found their roots cut away 
from beneath their feet, and so it was that the nucleus of the 
Russian diaspora was military. It had. the sense of discip- 
line. Then came the army of General Denikin and General 
Wrangel—about 200,000 more Russian soldiers—landing at 
Constantinople. What a temptation it must have been to 
General Wrangel to have seized the city for which his Tsars 
had longed for so many years! In. view of subsequent 
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events he lived, perhaps, to regret his moderation. At 
the same time civilians were evacuated in swarms from the 
Black Sea ports, so that Russians of all sorts flooded into the 
Balkans and spread thence into Central Europe. In Yugo- 
Slavia they were recognised as brother Slavs, and treated 
with generosity and dignity. Others found refuge in Czecho- 
slovakia, and some in Poland, while a substantial colony 
settled in Germany, especially in Berlin. Others found 
their escape in different directions, and just as battalions 
of Serbs and an army of Czechs worked their way to the 
Far East, so, too, went the Russians in their thousands, 
with the result that to-day their colony in Shanghai is a 
big one, and Harbin is almost a Russian city. 

The Russians are a people of great intellectual potentiality, 
and before long we find them occupying high positions in 
the lands of their adoption. In the United States a Russian 
aristocrat worked his way within five years from the pave- 
ment to the headship of a great museum ; in a South American 
State we find a Russian colonel as chief of staff of the army ; 
in France we see one occupying a professorial chair at the 
Sorbonne, and even in England we read their names in the 
Honours List. But those who have thus made good and 
settled down to a career are clearly a minority, and the 
majority form a petty commercial bourgeoisie with no roots, 
or a floating technical and general proletariat. Some had 
saved their jewels. One had the lining of his overcoat 
padded with English {£500 notes. Some had only their 
brains, some women only their charm. A few of these 
married for the sake of a foreign passport, by which means 
was formed many an ill-assorted atte/age.. Skilled men with 
knowledge and experience were usually able to find employ- 
ment, but it was not long before the majority found themselves 
facing destitution, so that we saw colonels managing bathing- 
pools and generals mending shoes. The overwhelming 
number of these Russians are still refugees, still without a 
home after fifteen years of exile, discontented, nervous, 
anxiously peering into a dim and uncertain future. In this 
world, they ask pathetically, cannot we find somebody who 
will be glad to have us? 

For a time it looked indeed as though France would 
prove to be the fairy godmother. When she was rebuilding 
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her shattered provinces there was an eager demand for labour, 
and her farmers welcomed the hands that came rushing in 
from Italy, from Bohemia, from Poland ; and also the Russians. 
But she turned out before long to be rather the stepmother of 
the story-book, and with the rise of unemployment, conse- 
quent upon depression, the Russians-saw with dismay’ the 
spectre of xenophobia. To-day it is rampant in France. 
The Italians can go home, and the Poles and the Czechs ; 
but where is a home for the Russians? To the U.S.S.R. ? 
What welcome would the Soviets give them? For most, 
probably, concentration camps, a living death, and, to the 
privileged few, a shooting party: Thus we have in Europe 
an element capable of much good, which may yet be allowed 
to degenerate into a serious source of danger. Of this element, 
it is believed by many that there are at large in the world 
something like 2,000,000 souls—a number almost equal to 
the population of Norway, and double that of Paraguay. 
The mysticism and superstition of the @me russe have 
tendered the Russian as liable to the’ formation of eccentric 


religions as the Anglo-Saxon, and the illiteracy of the masses 
has exposed them to the wiles of the charlatan. The Holy 
Orthodox Church had no tolerance for dissent, which she 
crushed, or at least expelled from her bosom. But now we 
find colonies of queer faiths along the marches and in the 
newly acquired and only partly digested districts, and even 
across the frontiers, while others maintain their creeds in 
secret, such as the Hiysty or Flagellants, with their eroto- 
mysticism. There are the Skoptsy, or Cutters, who castrate 
themselves after the second child, and provide most of the 
cabmen of Bucarest, and the Molokany, or Drinkers of Milk, 
who live in the Caucasus, and the Dubobory, or Strugglers 
in the Spirit, who are now wearying the Canadian Govern- 
ment by their manifestation of the contest that is going on 
within their souls. There are also the more familiar denomina- 
tions, as the Moravians, even Baptists, and the Mennonites. 
Although many excesses are associated with the beginnings 
of some of these sects, whose founders seem often to have 
been torn between the call of the spirit and the urge of the 
flesh, they are mostly characterised by a decent meekness 
and a sincerity bordering on fanaticism. ‘They are, in fact, 
excellent citizens, provided their special tenets can be tolerated, 
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such as community of goods within the group, of the view 
that marriage and also the use of weapons are deadly sins. 

In the eighteenth century a colony of the sect of the 
Mennonites—ardent pacifists—emigrated from West Prussia 
into Russia, at the invitation of the Empress Catharine II., 
who settled them in colonies in the newly acquired districts 
of her empire, glad to welcome these sober, industrious 
farmers. But her successors. were, not so wise; and so, 
about 100 years later, many of them emigrated to the New 
World and found a home in Canada. They must, however, 
be difficult to please, for about fifty years ago they decided 
that in Canada they were ‘affected in their liberties and 
independence,’ and sought yet another home. This they 
eventually discovered in a country as big as France with 
but one-fortieth of her population—wide, rich in resources, 
tolerant of eccentricity, and friendly. So they settled in 
Paraguay. 

It is not without irony that even in the distant Chaco 
Paraguayano these ardent pacifists could not escape. the 
scourge of war, though the Government wisely made no 
attempt to interfere with their precepts, And here we may 
be permitted to remark that these Mennonites do not seem to 
have found their part, at least, of the Chaco to be that green 
hell which so many travel writers picture for us. They tell 
us that they can make economic use of every kind of plant 
in the flora, including even the cacti, and under their indus- 
trious farming the soil yields its fruits abundantly. In the 
Chaco Paraguayano they have) retained the names of the 
districts in Canada from which they moved—the Saskatchewan 
and the West and East Reserves, These three groups are 
divided into several small villages, with. such names as 
Bergthal, Neuenlage, and Waldheim, for all through their 
secular sojourn in Russia and Canada they have retained 
not only their German consciousness, but even the West 
Prussian speech that their forbears took to Russia two 
centuries ago. Many of them can speak correct German, 
and a good few English, but they do not appear to be inclined 
to learn Spanish. . They number.a little over 6000 souls. 
Their religious discipline is strict, their behaviour good, and 
in hygiene and industry they set an.example to all. They 
are engaged practically exclusively in farming, in small 
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holdings, with the family as unit. The Paraguayan Govern- 
ment welcomes and helps them. In 1921 and 1927 privileges 
were granted to them by. special legislation, and an_ official 
has been appointed to act as liaison officer between them and 
the. Administration, 

In 1930, hearing of the happiness of their co-religionists, 
a party. of genuine Russian Mennonites, who had been 
refugees in Manchuria from the Bolsheviks, atrived in 
Paraguay, bringing with them the soya bean. They ate now 
established in a colony called Fernheim. Here there. are 
neatly 2000 souls, and another contingent is expected shortly. 
They show the characteristic Russian faculty of co-operation, 
and are considered cheerful, and hospitable, which is not the 
reputation of the German colonies in Old Russia. , The total 
Mennonite community in Paraguay, reinforced from Ger- 
many, Austria and other countries, has established its local 
industries, churches, schools and a newspaper called the 
Menno Blatt, and operates its own co-operative store, financed 
by the Central Mennonite Committee. They have their 
own general assembly, which imposes, éster alia, compulsory 
labour upon its free citizens for such tasks, for instance, as 
the building of their own hospital. They have their own 
insurance, fire-fighting organisation, and education committee. 
They seem all to be prosperous, but. the richest of them are 
the Germans. One of the most remarkable features about 
this successful colonising movement, is the surprising fact 
that in the Chaco—that dreadful green hell—there are 250 
ptimary schools with over s000 pupils, Mennonites also 
conduct several technical schools from their own resources. 
The sinews of war for their removal were provided chiefly 
by Mennonites in the United States, while the American 
and German. Red Cross organisations helped the transfer of 
the refugees from Manchuria in 1930. It is instructive that 
the German Government still occupies itself with the welfare 
of these remote representatives, which they decline to regard 
as lost to Deatschtum, even after two centuries. We may also 
note with interest that a name to conjure with among them 
is that of a man reputed to be an Englishman, Fred Engen, 
who was a pioneer of the Chaco. Seized in America by an 
incurable illness, he returned to his beloved Chaco to end 
his days, and devoted the rest of his life and the whole of his 
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fortune to good work on behalf of these colonists and of 
the native Indians. 

Immediately after the revolution in 1917, many Russian 
officers, stranded abroad owing to the break-up of their 
oversea expeditionary forces, began to drift to South America. 
Many hoped to find in the Argentine the boundless steppes 
to which they were accustomed, or elsewhere the forests 
in which those from the north would feel at home. From 
time immemorial the Russian has been a colonist, and their 
Siberian empite grew out of the infiltration of individual 
pioneers following upon the enterprise of Yermak, their 
prototype of Cecil Rhodes. That infiltration continues to this 
day, and the ramshackle hovel of a new arrival, or perhaps 
of a bodok, is no uncommon sight along the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. A hodok, or ‘ walker,’ is ‘a pioneer, sent ahead to 
spy out the land and report upon its possibilities for colonisa- 
tion. The first of the refugees began to trickle into Paraguay 
in 1925, and a few specialists found employment and made 

. They were soon followed by some odoki from 
Volynia, who, after having a look at most of the other South 
American States, chose Paraguay. They reported that there 
was a vast land with a population of not much more than a 
million, of whom many more than half were women, that 
the climate was warm and dry, frosts almost ae and 
much of the soil rich and fertile. — 

And so it is that to-day, apart from the old-established 
Mennonites in the Chaco, there are already seven colonies of 
Russian refugees firmly established in old Paraguay, between 
the river of that name and the Paran4, in the neighbourhood 
of the railway. They ate called Fram, Nueva’ Volyn and 
Uru-Sapucay, Baltica, Yendova, Esperanta, etc.’ At Fram, 
10 kilometres from the station of Carmen, there is a mixed 
community of Poles, Czechs and Russians, with some 600 
families of the last. The land was bought for from ‘50 to 60 
pesos pet hectare. ‘They discovered that the climate and water 
supply were good, and quickly cleared small holdings in 
the virgin forest. Near the railway, the river, and the Argen- 
tine frontier they found a market for their crops, which con- 
sist chiefly of maize and cotton. At Nuéva Volyn, 16 kilo- 
metres from the town of Encarnacion, there are sixty families 
from the government of Volynia, living happily in neat 
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little houses of the Malo-Russian type. Half of them ‘have 
bought their lots at from s0 to 60 Argentine pesos per 
hectare, paying a deposit. of 20 per cent. in cash and the 
balance on easy terms. Those on the other half lease the 
land at a rent. of 100 Paraguayan pesos per hectare per annum, 
but a. few have been able to buy small. holdings of 15-to 
20 actes, complete with homestead, at prices ranging from 
1200 to 1800 Argentine pesos. 

“At Uru-Sapucay, which extends along the railway for 
35. kilometres, there are ninety families of Cossacks, small 
yeoman farmers, on holdings about 10 or 12 kilometres apart. 
Thus these sturdy individuals are able to carry on the free - 
life of the wild that has been their tradition for centuries. 
Over 55,000 hectares (about 120,000 acres) of virgin forest were 
granted to them free of charge, according to their individual 
tastes. The soil can be worked for two or three years without 
manure. With a little experience a family can clear 5 or 6 
acres of forest in a year.. The procedute is to fell in the summer 
and then about three weeks later, when the trunks are dry, 
to burn them. As soon as the ground is clear it is ready for 
cultivation, but must be fenced. The chief crops are maize, 
manioc, potatoes, with considerable quantities of ground- 
nuts, tobacco, cotton, oranges, bananas, pines, rice and 
grapes. Poultry and animals are kept for consumption and 
use, and recently spring wheat has been introduced with such 
success that it has attracted the attention of the Government, 
who hope to solve thus the problem of e/ pan nacional. New 
atrivals must bring their own implements and tools, both 
domestic and farming, and must have a little capital, say the 
equivalent of {50 to £100. The chief thing is that with 2 or 3 
hectares of land, the Cossacks say they can live better in 
Paraguay than in the old days they were able to do in Russia 
with five times as much land. 

And so the harassed Russian refugees, outcasts scattered 
throughout the world, are turning their eyes towards this 
promised land, the only country in the world where they 
ate not merely tolerated, but welcome for their own sake. 
It seems that Paraguay is almost the only country in the world 
that is not suffering from exaggerated nationalism. The 
Government is delighted with the success of the first experi- 
ment, and will welcome mote, of the same type, in unlimited 
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numbets. The news has spread, and the current set in, 
from Shanghai, from the Baltic, from France; and now 
the Duhobory in Canada ate contemplating following the 
example of their Mennonite colleagues, for the Canadian 
Government is not sympathetic towards their firm conviction 
that in order to be saved it is above all things necessary to go 
about naked. There are 15,000 of them, owning between them 
a capital of £2,000,000, and they have opened negotiations 
with the Paraguayan Minister in Washington. Organising 
committees have sprung up in the chief centres, which are 
chiefly important as sources of information. One office 
reports that it has on its books 4ooo members anxious to 
emigrate to Paraguay, from all over Europe, from North 
Africa, from Syria, Persia—in fact, from almost every country 
in the world. 

For settlers on the land who bring a little capital thete 
is unlimited scope. Merchants and many types of manu- 
facturers can also find some opening for their activities. 
Specialists, such as doctors, surveyors, engineers, have less 
chance, while mere labourers have practically none at all. 
The immigration is not promiscuous. 

The type that has the brightest outlook is the agricul- 
turist from those States that have been created from former 
Russian territory — Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, parts of 
Poland, and Bessarabia. There are families living on the 
land where they were born, yet no longer members of the 
dominant race, but a minority, alien in faith and tradition 
from their rulers, exposed to political hardship and even 
persecution. They still have their properties, however, which 
they can hope to realise, and thus provide the capital for their 
emigration and establishment in the new Land of Promise. 
The organisers, the colonists, and the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment are equally resolved that this shall be no ‘Darien. 


Matcotm Burr. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CANADA TO-DAY 
By T. Kerr Rircnuie 


CanapDA is usually extolled as a land of immense natural 
wealth, where the inhabitants are more prosperous than 
elsewhere, with room for millions of immigrants, The 
natural resources of the Dominion are not in dispute, but 
with the adoption of wholesale ‘ scientific’ methods of ex- 
ploitation many natural advantages will not, in the opinion 
of thoroughly competent authorities, last longer than another 
lifetime. Northern Quebec and Ontario are outstanding 
examples of the ruthless exhaustion of marketable timber in 
recent years ; British Columbia is suffering in like manner. 
The chief forestry official of British Columbia recently. stated 
that the first-class timber in that province will be entirely 
wiped out in the next thirty years; yet almost nothing is 
done to control exploitation or ensure reafforestation. A few 
hundred: men, with modern methods and power, deplete 
millions of feet of Vancouver Island timber in a month, 
Such a brutal massacre of virgin forest helps export trade, 
but, thanks to the ‘ improved scientific ’ methods of extraction, 
fewer workers are employed every year, and genuine secondary 
industties dependent on timber scarcely exist. The scrubby 
oak forests in the Ardennes furnish employment for more 
workers than all the forests of the Dominion ; and in Belgium 
they do not build wooden houses. A close study of a small 
European area such as the French communes in the Jura 
Mountains, where inhabitants of each municipality draw 
annual dividends ranging from 100 to 200 francs from 
municipally owned forests, suggests that the true arts of 
forestry are unknown in Canada. Such places have a large 
population in close proximity, able to utilise timber in a 
hundred different ways. Lack of population necessitates 
exportation of raw material to distant markets, involving 
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the ultimate loss of forestal wealth and, at no distant date, 
the diminution of local employment. 

The same is true of Canadian mineral resources; the 
subsoil of the Dominion hardly provides work for as many 
people as the coal-mining industry of Great Britain, with its 
numerous ramifications. Canada lavishly exports wheat, 
apples, nickel, or salmon; but what Canadian pauses to 
think how much he is ruining his own environment, depleting 
his present population, and burdening his immediate descen- 
dants ? In Vancouver Island, in 1934, 400 tons of herrings 
were boiled for oil for export to Japan at a derisory price. 
These herrings in ordinary times would furnish a year’s 
livelihood for several scores of families on the west coast of 
Scotland ; in Vancouver Island they did not provide wages 
for seven families for seven weeks. Woeful waste may profit 
some and be called scientific by others, but it does not help 
to provide the only crop worth growing—a sturdy, inde- 
pendent population. The material prosperity of the greater 
part of the small population of Canada is mainly an illusion 
created by false advertisement and based on lack of knowledge. 
The real basis of a country’s prosperity is a numerous and 
healthy working population, imbued with other than purely 
material ideals. 

The following observations may serve to open the eyes 
of some readers as to the capacity of our ‘ vast open spaces ’ 
to absorb immigrants and employ capital. Last spring in 
central Alberta I met a farmer whose huge hay-loft was full 
of bales of raw wool. He had kept sheep for several years, 
but could not sell the fleeces for enough to repay the haul to 
the nearest market town 10 miles away, where he paid 125. 
for a woollen undervest (70 per cent. cotton) and 305. for a 
sweater. On Vancouver Island, near Duncan, another farmer 
showed me bundles of wool collected over a period of two 
yeats ; he could only sell a few pounds from time to time to 
local Indians for 1d. or 2d. pet pound. Yet Canada exports 
practically no raw wool, and woollen manufactured goods 
cost more and are poorer in quality than in Great Britain. 

Throughout Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia the 
tobacco-growet disposes of his crop at an average price of | 
74. ot less per pound, whereas half a pound of Imperial 
Tobacco Company’s ordinary smoking mixtures costs (in- 
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cluding tax) over 4s. Forty per cent. of the cheese produced 
in Canada is consumed locally, and, though the Canadian 
consumer pays from 15. 6d. to 25. per pound for the ordinary 
varieties, the farmer claims he cannot afford to manufacture 
any quantity. More than 320,000,000 lb. of butter are 
consumed in the Dominion and only 4,000,000 1b. exported. 
The farmer gets from 2}d. to 7d. per pound for his butter ; 
the consumer pays from 15. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per pound. The 
Canadian farmer lets cowhides rot in his farmyard, though 
the cheapest pair of ordinary working boots he can buy costs 
him 30s. Wheat floods the silos ; the average farmer receives 
less for his product than the cost of the manufactured binder- 
twine which he uses to tie the sheaves ; the pound loaf costs 
from 4d. to 8d. in Canada, while 98 lb. of flour cost £1 from 
Halifax to Esquimault. Beef is sold on hoof by the prairie 
farmer at 1} cents per pound ; in the neighbouring towns of 
Regina, Calgary, or Saskatoon it is retailed at from 25 to 70 
cents per pound. The same is true of fruit, beet, flax, honey, 
and most agricultural products; the actual producer, if he 
can dispose of his goods, gets a sum which hardly ever covers 
the cost of production, while the local consumer pays a wholly 
disproportionate price. 

The western prairies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta are plagued by dust storms and prolonged droughts 
The former are a direct consequence of soil erosion resulting 
from the annual wheat cropping. No pasture being laid down, 
the loose black vegetable mould soil is deprived of all fibrous 
matter, and the least squall of wind is sufficient to taise the dust 
into storms more disastrous than winter blizzards. Both 
dust storms and drought are increased by the destruction in 
the search for ‘ good export timber ’ of well-wooded water- 
sheds. 

Wheat does not pay a farmer in the western States of 
Canada, but hopeful estimates by wheat pools and the promise 
of Government action keep the farmer optimistic. Why the 
world should pay more for Canadian than for other wheat 
does not seem to worry successive Canadian Governments, 
What we really need is more mouths to eat up the surplus 
wheat, and to use on the spot raw materials now exported. 
With every pair of hands God sends a mouth. Canada’s 
troubles are due to scarcity of population, but Canada has 
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completely failed to provide the conditions in which a 
large population can live and thrive. 

The western prairie regions of the Dominion ate supposed 
to be among the best agricultural areas, yet 70.per cent. of the 
land is in the hands of mortgage companies who it to, 
or allow, the former owner to work it under con ns 
reminiscent of serfdom. When a farmer’s mortgage becomes 
almost due, the company begins to dictate to him what he shall 
gtow, and how, with results which inevitably drive him 
further into debt. He knows full well he cannot grow barley 
at a profit, and summer fallowing is expensive, but the 
mortgage company insists ‘If you wish us to carry on you 
must plant barley on 40 acres and fallow the rest.” The 
farmer at the end of the year generally finds himself more 


indebted than ever to the mortgage company.. These western 
farm mortgages catry no rate of interest lower than 7 per 
cent. Moreover, most farmers are paying for theit land by 
instalments at the usual 8 per cent. per annum. Banks charge 
8 per cent., compounded quarterly, for any loan or advance. 
It was shown in evidence before a recent Royal Commission 
that the Canadian farmer pays as much as 30 per cent. per 
annum in buying agricultural machinery by instalments. In 
such conditions, who can honestly urge migration and land- 
settlement schemes ? 

Having viewed the Canadian agriculturist, who forms the 
main body of the Dominion’s working population, let us now 
study the industrial section. High wages, or adequate living 
Wages, are supposed to be common in Canada ; | we.are told 
that the Canadian has a higher standard of living than the 
worker in the British Isles. It is untrue:, Minimum-wage 
regulations exist on paper, but are easily and habitually evaded. 
The British Columbia scale of minimum wages for the 
lumber industry looks well, but it fails to take account of 
local conditions ; if it is too high, the lumber companies 
cease operating, or call for a Government subsidy in the 
shape of a protected British market or a new trade treaty with 
Japan. Does a minimum wage help a leading worker who 
receives 125. pet day in a logging-camp or saw-mill, but has 
to pay 50 per cent. more for his groceries and clothing in the 
company’s store, ot else take an expensive holiday in the 
nearest city to purchase such necessities ? There are innumer- 
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able ways of evading Canadian minimum-wage laws. More- 
over, most consumable goods cost more and are of far lower 
quality than in Great Britain. The Canadian farmet’s boots 
at 30s. may last him six months, but the English farmet’s 
boots at 16s. may last him over a year. 

There are boot, clothing, furniture, and other factory 
operatives in Ontario and Quebec who receive less real wages 
than did a Lancashire worker in 1840. In these two provinces 


there ate, according to the Dominion Department of Trade 
and Commerce, at least 40,000 needle garment workers who 
receive wages of from 105. to 18s. per week. Employees in 
departmental stores or retail shops earn from 185. to 375. pet 
week—not high wages by English standards, and very low 
if measured by the cost to the Canadian consumer or worker 
of Canadian goods, Whether one considers salmon-cannety 
workers in British Columbia or carpenters in Nova Scotia, 
the fact remains that the worker in industry is miserably 
remunerated in compatison with the local costs of living in 
Canada, The low purchasing power of agriculture and in- 
dustry, coupled with the incidence of unemployment, has 
resulted, in most of the larger towns in the Dominion, in 
slum conditions worse than any in Great Britain. From 
Vancouver to Montreal evidence of the great poverty of 
the main body of the working population is overwhelming. 
Any individual who has helped, as I have, in one of these 
city relief offices for a period becomes acutely awate of the 
ptesence of dire poverty and starvation. 

Canadian Governments accept the fallacious axiom that 
a large export trade, obtained by the scientific spoliation of 
excellent raw material and a minimum of importations, 


enhancing the workers’ cost of living, is the ideal to be aimed 


at. Asa result of constant tariff manipulation foreign goods 
are incredibly expensive to the consumer. Tariffs are intended 
to help local industries and to provide a wider field of employ- 
ment. The Canadian manufacturer invariably charges the 
same price as the foreign importer for his products to the 
Canadian consumer, who, as far as Government is concerned, 
does not enter into the picture. Whether it be sewing-cotton, 
buttons, woollens, sock - suspenders, machinery, or pots 
and pans, the home product is generally much inferior to 
foreign makes—though occasionally, thanks to poor quality, 
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cheaper. The Canadian cheerfully pays £240 for an imported 


or ‘ Made in Canada’ motor car which sells in the United © 


States for £140, and the same applies to most things, from 
farm implements to shirts—all for the benefit of motor 
corporations, farm implement companies, or shi ufac- 
turers. The unemployment problem remains just as“acute as 
elsewhere. 

Not long ago one could buy ordinary British goods at 
reasonable prices in Canada. Nowadays, thanks to tariffs, 
most British imports are practically prohibitive in price. 
Similar goods made in the Dominion ate of poor quality. 
But tariffs provide the Federal Government with most of its 
revenue, and on that account alone a reduction is not favoured 
by any political party. Quality is at a discount ; wheat is 
dirt cheap, but in most cities bread is seldom unadulterated. 
Sugar is dear and of the lowest quality. The same is true of 
tea, coffee, rice, tapioca, or a thousand and one household 
necessities, including clothing, which must be imported. 
These unwholesome conditions are not favourable to the 
working class or the growth of future population. Excited 
by the insane mania for exportation and devastation of raw 
materials, the best qualities of timber, fruit, minerals, and 
other products go abroad at cut-throat prices ; the Canadian 
has to be content with the rubbish, or pay a higher local 
price than the British, Belgian, or Japanese consumer of 
the same products. 

Bargaining over Imperial tariffs is at best a cheap-jack 
method of promoting the unison and harmony of a great 
Empire. The decisions of the Ottawa Conference are cal- 
culated to keep a believer in the British Empire awake at 
night. The dollar is worshipped as in the United States, with 
the same dreadful consequences. In trying to explain why 
the prairie farmet’s cowhides should be unsaleable while his 
boots cost him 30s., many Canadians fail to realise that their 
life and livelihood are controlled by unscrupulous groups far 
more powerful than the Federal Government. The merger 
of many shoe companies, followed by an issue of several 
millions of dollars of unnecessary stock backed by ‘ financial ’ 
houses, is followed by high prices (for dividends must be 
earned), sweated labour (for the same reason), and no market 
for raw hides, for there is only one local buyer—the shoe 
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company. Let England, then, beware of amalgamations and 
rationalisation and ‘ self-government in industry.’ 

The history of one of the leading beef buying and selling 
industries, as unfolded before a Select Committee of the 
Canadian House of Commons, is worth quoting. Prior to 
1927 a certain company had an immense business all over 
Western Canada in the buying and retailing of beef. It was 
quite a good organisation, but the founder of the firm wished 
to retire, and a financial group was formed by a consortium 
of financiers. They apparently induced the owner to recon- 
struct the company. This group hired a firm who appraised 
the assets at $19,000,000, though it is believed the owner 
valued his property at only $9,000,000 and would have sold 
out at that price. They next made an issue of securities for 
about $17,000,000. The owner bought back for himself 
personal assets—the ranch house and property. In the mean- 
time the group advertised to the world that they had bought 
the owner’s company and issued their prospectus showing a 
financial analysis with their name under it and with the old 
ownert’s name adjacent. The investment world all knew him 
and his concern. They put their money in it, and lost it. 
A healthy, sound, economic institution was needlessly over- 
burdened with debt and now carties an immense overhead 
of fixed charges. The total amount taken out of the business 
has been estimated at $5,000,000. But dividends have to be 
paid on the huge over-capitalisation, and that is one of the 


' reasons why the prairie farmer in many cases gets 1 cent 


a pound for his beef. Again, finding cattle or livestock- 
taising unremunerative, the prairie farmer is compelled to 
neglect pasture or grass culture, and returns naturally to 
Government-subsidised wheat and dust storms. 

One of the greatest Canadian industries, in connexion 
with the natural resources of timber, is the manufacture of 
pulp and paper, largely for exportation. Incidentally, I pay 
at least one-third more for my typing paper than in Great 
Britain, and the quality is inferior. In regard to this commerce 
the Canadian Minister of Trade stated lately : 


I made calculations two years ago, and I state now, from memory, 
that something like $30,000,000 had been taken out of that industry by 
financiers. They look a healthy, prosperous, wealthy community, 
made up of different groups of the pulp and paper industry, which, 
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had they been left alone, would, in most cases, have gone through the 
depression without difficulty. They took them and brought them into 
mergers, not for the purpose of making institutions which would be 
more free from debt, not for the purpose of putting more capital into them 
which would produce earnings. Bond issues were made through the 
name and influence of personal leaders in finance, which issues the pro- 
moters induced the public to buy. And with what results ? satisfied 
that in the various mergers now operating, and which have come into 
existence between 1922 and 1929, there was made out of that industrial 
manipulation $30,000,000 (my calculations were $34,000,000), taken out 
of that industry and put into the pockets of those who promoted 
these mergers. The industry has been left with an added weight of debt 
as a consequence of this added financial exploitation. 


To earn impossible dividends the pulp, or beef, or wheat, 
ot shoe industry has to adopt all the latest ‘ scientific? modes 
of production and advertisement. Through over-capitalisa- 
tion they ate compelled to displace man-power by cheaper 
mechanical aids. This tends to make the human element 
negligible, and continually lowers its morale. Quality in: 
production suffers equally with the human factor, since 
cheapness of adulteration is necessary if interest is to be paid 
on watered capital. By sheer force of monopoly these huge 
organisations crush all independent competition, and influ- 
ence the executive and the law in many directions contrary 
to the public interest. 

The gtowth of monopoly, now so strongly advocated in 
England by publicists and prelates, is, of course, not peculiar 
to Canada, but the menace to public liberty or individual 
initiative is greater in sparsely settled regions than in 
thickly populated European countries with more diversified 
interests. Governmental interference in railways, wheat, or 
other avenues of private endeavour has cost us dear. Rail- 
toads need population to make them economically efficient ; 
excess wheat or beef needs population to consume or indus- 
trialise agricultural products ; exported timber, minerals, or 
other valuable natural resources, supported and buttressed at 
present by governmental subsidies or tariffs, need a population 
engaged in local subsidiary industries. Canada is over- 
governed. She must reduce her administrative and executive 
expenditures to a measure commensurate with her paltry 
10,000,000 people, and realise that that population is of more 
value to her than broad acres or machines. 
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She may develop, as the United States of America at the 
present moment, into a community wherein two sections— 
the competitive and non-competitive groups—are emerging 
side by side under their own system of law and organisation, 
and constitutional government is superseded. Alternatively, 
through more energetic operation of the existing basis of law 
in favour of the ordinary citizen and future immigrants, her 
present Constitution may be preserved. Drastic remedies 
are required if the country is to support its present population 
in any degree of comfort and make the progtess rendered 
possible by its undoubtedly great resources. 


T. Kerr RircuHie. 
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, 3 SY) 
THE POLITICAL SCENE 


By Tre Rr. Hon. Lorp STRABOLGI 


THE year of the quinquennial election in the United States is 
called the Presidential Year. This present year might be 
called the Election Year of British politics. If it is decided 
not to have a General Election in November, which would 
clash with the local elections, it is expected that it will take 
place next January or February. In any event, this Parliament 
is nearing its close, and all the political parties are active in 
electoral preparations. What are their prospects ? What are 
the issues on which the forthcoming election will be fought ? 
What are likely to be the results ? 

In the September issue of the Nineteenth Century and After 
Mr. Ramsay Muir! predicted the return of the National Govern- 
ment with a reduced majority ; but this prophecy was based, 
admittedly, on an analysis of voting strengths as shown by 
the General Elections of the last thirteen years and the bye- 
elections of the last two years. With the greatest respect to 
my former parliamentary colleague, I suggest that more than 
a mathematical analysis is required. Bye-election results as 
guides are notoriously unreliable. Much will depend on the 
events between now and the actual date of the election, and, 
perhaps still more, on the actual course of that election itself. 

I have participated in three General Elections which gave 
altogether unexpected results. Anything might have hap- 
pened in the 1918 election; and then the newly enlarged 
electorate was suddenly swept by a gust of passion expressing 
itself in the twin cries of ‘ Hang the Kaiser’ and ‘ Make the 
Germans Pay for the War.’ The leaders of the Coalition then 
had to trim their sails hurriedly to the popular winds, and even 
the late Lord Oxford could not ignore the prevailing breeze. 
In the 1924 election the Conservatives would have won in 
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any event; but the sudden scare of the Zinovieff letter 
immensely increased their majority. 

In the 1931 election the Labour Party started well. No 
doubt we should have lost our position as the largest single 
party in Parliament to the Conservatives; but the unpre- 
cedented majority which followed Messrs. MacDonald and 
Baldwin was the result of a quite sudden change of opinion 
brought about by the Savings Bank scare. Now, in all these 
three elections the party or parties of the Right benefited. It 
is curious to notice that the younger, the more raw, and sup- 
posedly the more revolutionary, Labour Party did best in the 
comparatively humdrum elections of 1922, 1923, and 1929. 
But it has not always been so. When the Liberals and Radicals 
were the party of the Left they won, in 1906, what was a record 
majority at that time on the transient scandal of indentured 
Chinese labour in the South African: mines, aided by the 
skilful anti-protectionist propaganda of the ‘Big’ and 
* Little’ loaves. If the parties of the Right have been lucky 
in British politics since the great extension of the franchise 
by the inclusion of women voters, who is to say whether the 
parties of the Left will not benefit by the next electoral land- 
slide ? In this huge present-day electorate at least 60 per cent. 
of the electors are not identified with any party. Also, be it 
noted, in the elections of 1924 and 1931 it was the out-going 
Governments which suffered. The emotional storm caused 
the pendulum to swing further. There are opportunists in 
the Labour Party as in other parties. A good deal is hoped 
fot from this traditional swing of the pendulum, as well as 
from the fortuitous arousing of political emotions. But the 
more far-sighted leaders of the Labour Party, and, still more, 
of the rank and file (who have no hope of any individual 
advantage apart from the general benefit which they hope the 
successful application of their policy will bring about), dislike 
a * swiftig of the pendulum” success, and fear and distrust a 
victory brought about by some revulsion of feeling or emo- 
tional wave. For if and when the Labour Party again attains 
office, a very difficult and complicated programme will have 
to be put into operation against a great deal of well-organised 
and powerful opposition inside and outside Parliament. For 
this programme to be successfully implemented the support 
of a convinced and faithful majotity in the country is neces- 
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sary. This is the very essence of democracy, and the Labour 
Party is more firmly wedded to the democratic idea than ever 
before. 

It is interesting to remind ourselves, in this connexion, 
that the Labour Party is pledged not to take office again 
without a clear parliamentary majority. If unforeseen citcum- 
stances make the taking of office as a minority desirable, a 
special conference of the whole party must be summoned and 
leave be obtained from the party as a whole. 

The best-known of the Conservative leaders are strong in 
support of the whole theory and practice of democracy. The 
results of the 1931 election were looked at askance by many 
of the more sober exponents of Conservative policy. If the 
parliamentary machine is to work, there must be an effective 
Opposition and an alternative Government; and freak 
election results are recognised as unhealthy in the long run. 
I write in no disrespect of Conservative principles when I 
make the observation that the task of defending the existing 
order, of patching and underpinning where such repait work 
is necessaty, is not only less exacting, but is less dependent on 
a firm and convinced majority support in the country. Never- 
theless, both of what we may now call the two governing 
parties will enter upon the coming contest with every deter- 
mination to win it, and the reassembly of Parliament will see 
the beginnings of the contest within the walls of the Palace 
of Westminster as a preliminary to the struggle in the country. 
I propose to examine the issues on which, barring some 
unexpected subject of controversy, the election will be fought. 

The stock of the National Government is higher than it 
was a yeat ago. There has been time for a recovery from the 
discredit of the withdrawn Unemployment Insurance Regula- 
tions. There has been a judicious change in the Premiership. 
(The Labour Party had hoped that the National Government 
would go to the country with Mr. MacDonald still as its 
leader.) There has also been a judicious change in the Foreign 
Secretaryship. The strong non-party ‘ peace vote’ in the 
country is less hostile to the present Government. The Prime 
Minister’s personal predilections in favour of the League of 
Nations and a system of collective security are believed to be 
sincere. The India Act controversy is out of the way for the 
time being. The promised split in the Conservative Party, 
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which threatened to disrupt it, as the Itish Home Rule 
question disrupted the Liberal Party, has not materialised. 
The leader of the ‘ die-hards,’? Mr. Churchill, has publicly 
teturned to the fold. Mr. Lloyd George, who appeared 
dangerous at one time, has faded out of the picture. His 
Council of Action may have some political value in certain 
parts of the country—notably North Wales—but little else- 
where. The farmers themselves, apart from their labourers, 
ate not dissatisfied with ‘Elliotism.’ They have many 
millions of golden reasons. In the Home Counties, the 
Midlands, and certain centres such as Sheffield, new indus- 
tries, aided by tariffs and the oldest of man’s industries— 
weapon making—have brought a certain degree of prosperity. 
Foreign trade is still in a bad way ; but the cheapened pound 
has given some aid even here, and the mutual laundering 
business has caused money to circulate. There is plenty of 
money about in the places where money is spent. All these 
factors, combined with some degree of world economic 
recovery, have helped the National Government. 

The Silver Jubilee celebrations are not likely to have a 
great political effect ; but, indirectly, they helped to give the 
impression of a solidly founded society which the electors will 
be admonished not to upset by rash experiments. 

These are some of the items on the asset side of the 
national balance-sheet, which the National Government 
spokesmen will keep well to the fore; but the debit side 
makes grim reading. And to the items on that side of the 
page the Government’s opponents will direct the attention of 
the electors. 

__ If 1,000,000 new houses have been erected, they have, for 
the most part, been for sale to lower middle-class families. A 
start has been made with slum clearance, but it has been late 
in coming, and the problem is terrific. 

I well remember, during the worsening of the world 
depression in the years 1930 and 1931, when the figures of the 
unemployed were approaching the 2,000,000 mark, the sup- 
porters of the Government declaring that, if once unemploy- 
ment reached 2,000,000, it was the end. The election will 
take place with the unemployment figures round about this 
tragic 2,000,000 mark. 

The depressed areas and their problems will be described 
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as a frightful indictment of the whole of the present system. 
Stress will be laid on the apparent absence of any plans for 
relieving these great pools of misery and distress commen- 
surate with their extent and depth. The very tariffs which 
have helped the new industrial centres around Greater London 
have damaged the seaports and their shipping. Weare a sea- 
faring nation, and injury to our seaborne trade can never be 
disregarded. The anomaly of poverty and want inflicted on a 
large section of the community in every industrialised State 
on the one hand, and of abundance, and even glut, of all 
essential commodities on the other hand, puzzles and angers 
the thinking section of the public, irrespective of party. A 

no-change programme is difficult to support with argument 
nowadays. 

On foreign policy thete is much to be said, and it will be 
said. Whoever has been primarily at fault, the failure of the 
Disarmament Conference, the weakening of the League of 
Nations, and the general increase in the feeling of insecurity 
will be saddled on the present Government, as the Govern- 
ment in office. The Italian defiance of the League will be 
traced to the British Government’s failure to act more deci- 
sively and swiftly when the Japanese army in Manchuria took 
the initial steps which began the Japanese advance in North 
China. After four and a half difficult years, the Government 
is certainly vulnerable. 

But beyond and above this balance-sheet of achievements 


and failures, wise policies and foolish policies, activities and 
neglects which represent the record in office of any British 
Government, there are far greater issues. They will be the 
fighting-ground for many more elections to come. Three 
outstanding subjects are likely to dominate British politics for 
some years ahead. They are War and Peace, Fascism and 
Democracy, Capitalism and Socialism. 

That there is an intellectual revolt against the institution 
of war is undoubted. It is everywhere. Silenced in Japan, 
Italy and Germany, it nevertheless exists even in those coun- 
tries; and it is vocal and active in every State where any 
freedom of expression is allowed. 

In England the results of what was called the ‘ Peace 
Ballot ’ were certainly remarkable. I was behind the scenes 
when the idea of this ballot was born, and I know the inade- 
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quate resources and organisation with which it was begun. 
Organisation sprang out of the ground, however, in nearly 
every part of the country. A belief in the Collective Peace 
system has taken a deep hold on men’s minds, here and in 
other countries, Thus, the public response to the policing of 
the Saar Valley prior to the plebiscite was as remarkable as it 
was unexpected in some quatters.. 

The British electorate is probably better informed on 
foreign questions now than at any time since Gladstone’s 
gteat Midlothian campaign. The reaction to the Italian 
dispute with Abyssinia is an example. There is some excuse 
for Signor Mussolini’s surprise at the strength of world 
opinion, and of British opinion in particular, against what he 
no doubt genuinely regards as a colonial expedition, What 
the Duce proposes to do in Abyssinia is, on the surface, little 
different from what Italy did in Libya in 1911, what the 
French have been doing in Morocco for a generation; and 
what the English have been doing all over the world for 200 

years—most recently in South Africa at the end of last century. 
The real difference, as British public opinion has been quick 


to realise, is that we are all now bound by the Covenant and 
the Pact of Paris. Fifteen years’ steady education in this fact 
has borne fruit. No British Government dare embark on 
Imperialist adventures to-day. 

Not only is British opinion informed; the conclusions 
reached approach unanimity. A minority consider future 


results ; the weakening of the League of Nations, the tempta- 
tion to Germany to invade Austria, the general opening of 
the floodgates. But the majority have reacted with an imme- 
diate and instinctive revulsion against the use of force for the 
attainment of national ends. Nor is this strong and active 
pacifist instinct merely a reaction from the disillusionment and 


sufferings of the last great war. It is something more per- 
manent. What are likely to be its electoral effects ? 

The predominant partner in the present National Govern- 
ment is the Conservative Party. I shall refer to the Liberals 
presently ; but it is known and recognised and admitted that 
the Labourist and Liberal allies of the present Government 
have, despite the eminence of their leaders, little voting 
strength in the country. Now, the Conservative Party has, 
for the last fifty years, stood, above all things, for strong 
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national defence. It has been the Conservative rank and file, 
even more than their leaders, who have insisted on a strong 
Navy in the past and a strong Navy and a strong Air Force in 
the present. A section of the party supported the late Lord 
Roberts’ plan for conscription before the last war. The Con- 
servative Party has become identified, th , and not 
unwillingly, in the public mind with arms, ents, war 
preparations, and now, in the public temper, with war itself. 
The Labour Party has as consistently claimed the title of the 
party of disarmament, internationalism, and, in the present 
state of the public mind, these things stand for peace. 

Thus, to take one concrete example, there are strong argu- 
ments which may be put forward in favour of preparing the 
civil population to defend itself against air attack. If these 
preparations are to be in any way effective, they must be very 
far-reaching. To put it bluntly, the civil population, which 
means all the men, women and children of the country, must 
be drilled and prepared for their part in war. Such drillings 
and preparations and zehearsals will be represented, and not 
inaccurately, as preparations for war. Every time a warship 
exercises general quarters or a battalion engages in field 
exercises, it is, in effect, a preparation for war. Apply this to 
a whole nation, not to its younger men of military age who 
might be conscripted into the Army, as on the Continent, but 
to everyone, no miatter of what age, profession, politics or 
creed: the immediate counter-charge is that the nation as a 
whole is being prepared for war and that, therefore; war is 
regarded as inevitable and the policy of the Government, or, 
if one pleases, these and all preceding Governments, has led 
up to this situation. There is bound to be revulsion, resist- 
ance, and hostility to such war preparations. So, whatever 
the outcome of the attempts of the States Members of the 
League of Nations to restrain Italian aggression in North-East 
Africa, whatever the prospects of the next Conference on 
Naval Armaments, whatever the amount in money of the 
next Defence Budgets, the accusation will be made that the 
present Government is a war Government ; and the advice 
given to all those who want peace will be to vote for their 
Opponents. 

The counter-charge will be made that the real war-mongers 
are those who support the collective system of security ;| that 
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the advocates of sanctions against aggressors are hastening on 
a world war. But this argument may be a boomerang; for 
the people at large, as the Peace Ballot showed, are beginning 
to understand that the old system of security, based on 
national armaments, has been proving itself ineffective ever 
since the modern system of State Governments replaced the 
feudal system ; and although it would be considered dishonest 
to pretend that the supporters of the Conservative Party, apart 
from a minority of genuine fire-eatets, love war for its own 
sake, as the children in the dictatorship countries are taught to 
love wat, it is nevertheless true that both the older parties, 
Liberals and Conservatives alike, are part of a society that 
has been built up on the old system of defence and that both 
ate sensitive to the pressure of the vested interests in arma- 
ments. 

As regards the Labour Party’s political propaganda against 
wat, it should be noted that there is an increasing tendency to 
argue that war is inherent in the capitalist system itself, and 
that the dangers of war can only be abolished by replacing 
that system by some other. This line of argument is not used 
universally, but it links up Socialist propaganda with Pacifist 
ptopaganda. The atgument that war results from the 
capitalist system has been used by that section of the Labour 
Party which opposes support of the League of Nations, partly 
on the ground that it is bound to fail as a means.of keeping 
the peace. Less has been heard of this point of view since 
Russia joined the League ; but whatever may be the views of 
vatious sections of the Labour Party as to the best means of 
keeping the peace and preventing war, all are united in repre- 
senting their party as the real peace party and their opponents 
as the war-mongerts. It will be quite impossible to keep the 
* Peace and War’ question outside the political arena. The 
proposal made from time to time in recent years to ‘ keep 
foreign policy outside party politics ’ is obviously impossible 
of realisation. I submit it is far better to be honest about these 
matters. Differences on foreign policy have divided parties 
in England ever since political parties have existed; and 
foreign policy to-day means the degree of support to be given 
to the League of Nations, or whether Britain should adhere 
to the League or leave it. 

The ‘ Peace and War’ issue will obviously, therefore, be 
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in the very forefront of British politics, and especially at the 
time of a General Election, for as long as we can foresee. 

In passing, it should be noted that there are three distinct 
sections of opinion on the ways and means to peace in the 
Labour Party itself. Of the two smaller sections, one, led in 
his personal capacity by Mr. Lansbury, ar, t the way 
to peace is by immediate, general, or, if necessaty, unilateral 
disarmament. The other, on the extreme left of the party, 
opposes the League of Nations, and the whole collective 
system, as a capitalistic device and therefore against the 
interests of the proletariat. A third and larger section, which 
dominates the patty machine, and especially its trade union 
constituents, supports the League, the Covenant, Collective 
Security, and therefore favours the maintenance of the armed 
force necessary to assist in applying a system of collective 
security. The majority rule will prevail here, and the official 
Labour policy at the forthcoming election will be roo ” cent. 
for the League. 

Thete ate corresponding sections among the supporters 
of the present National Government—League of Nations 
* whole-hoggers,’ League of Nations ‘ moderates,’ League of 
Nations agnostics, and out-and-out isolationists. Yet the 
policy of the Cabinet is support of the League of Nations. 
The main controversy at the forthcoming election will rage 
round the question of whether this support has been genuine 
and effective, or insincere, cowardly and opportunist. The 
Conservative Party, in view of its past history and present 
make-up, will engage in this controversy at a disadvantage. 
It is always at its strongest when its appeal is frankly nation- 
alistic. And such appeal is obviously impossible to-day. On 
the other hand, if the election is fought under an actual threat 
of war, the parties of the Right, those supporting the National 
Government, will stand a better chance of strong support 
from the electorate. 

The Liberal Party—and here I mean the section opposed 
to the National Government, led by Sit Herbert Samuel— 
competes with Labour for the peace vote. Both attack the 
Government on its record. What will be the answer of the 
supporters of the National Government? The arguments 
which apparently will be used are that they have done their 
best; that they have given a lead in reducing armaments 
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which the ‘ wicked foreigners’ have not followed; that the 
same ‘ wicked foreigners’ rendered the Disarmament Con- 
ference abortive ; that the United States of America, in parti- 
cular, weakened the League of Nations by withholding them- 
selves both from membership. and support; and that a 
prudent policy generally has been pursued, 

Here Mr. Anthony Eden is the Government’s'strong card. 
Mr. Baldwin’s somewhat confused nautical metaphors describ- 
ing the League of Nations as ‘ Britain’s sheet-anchor ’ can be 
quoted, together with such achievements as the ending of the 
wat in the Grand Chaco, and the policing of the Saar Valley 
duting the plebiscite. ‘The famous White Paper may well 
have been forgotten by the time the election takes place, and 
that, in any case, was, like its phraseology, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s responsibility. 

The Anglo-German Naval Agreement is stoutly defended 
by the Admiralty as a step towards a limitation of armaments ; 
and it has been praised by Earl Beatty. The electors can be 
reminded of the resolute action taken to prevent the supply 
of arms to Abyssinia from British sources, And then there is 
always the other argument : that Labour.and Liberal.Govern- 
ments in Britain have neglected the national atmaments in the 
past and will do so in the futute.. In short, the ‘ War and 
Peace ’ issue will play an important part in the election of the 
next Parliament, and of many future Parliaments. _ 

So, also, will'the issue of.Fascism versus Democracy. All 
three political parties claim to be the great bulwatk against 
Fascism. The Conservatives and the lesser elements forming 
the National Government maintain that only by their alliance 
has'the danger been staved off in Britain ; and, further, that 
the Labour Party, if opposed to a Black dictatorship, is 
favourable to a Red one. 


The. Shavian thesis that the parliamentary system was 
created, and exists, for the defence of private property against 
collectivist legislation has. made some impression on the 
Labour Party. Elaborations of this theme by members of 
that party and a whole series of proposals for ‘ reforming 
Parliament,’ in the exposition of which Sit Stafford Cripps 
has been the most voluble, ate quoted as evidence that the 
Labour Party desires to abolish the parliamentary, system. 

I sat in the House of Commons in five Parliaments, and 
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reached the conclusion, long before the end of my House of 
Commons career, that our procedure was in great need of radical 
tevision ; but such revision is far removed from the abolition 
of Parliament and the establishment of a dictatorship, which 
supporters of the present Government declare is the aim of 
the Labour Party. The Fascist revolutions en.the Continent 
have brought about a revulsion of feeling fe favour of the 
democratic system, even among the supporters of the extreme 
Left in British politics. 

I find the opinion increasingly held that Britain is in 
danger of passing through the same stages which have led to 
Fascism in certain Continental countries. Fascism is regarded, 
amongst an increasing number of observers of all parties, as 
an economic manifestation following on an economic break- 
down. The conviction is growing, certainly in the Labour 
Party, that Fascism is a device of a decaying capitalist system 
to postpone or ward off the introduction of Collectivism. 

The opponents of Fascism have been particularly for- 
tunate in the fact that the British movement has been led by 
Sir Oswald Mosley. Brilliant platform speaker as our former 
colleague is, he has certain defects in his political make-up of 
which those who have worked with him in all the political 
parties which he has adorned are well aware. And the move- 
ment he leads has lost ground. The view I find expressed is 
that the corresponding British version of Fascism, if and when 
it becomes important, will be typically British and very 
different from the Continental models. 

From the electoral point of view, however, all three major 
patties will seek to pose as the defenders of democracy and to 
stigmatise their opponents as the harbourers of dark designs 
against the parliamentary system. The parties of the Right 
will not fail to declare that the Labour programme can only 
be applied by means of a dictatorship ; and the parties of the 
Left will maintain that their opponents are only prepared to 
work the parliamentary system as long as it ensures them 


wer. 
et What will be the effect of the emergence of the Fascist 
ideology on the British political scene ? 

’ On balance, it should benefit the Labour Party by rallying 
doubting members of the working classes, and of the trade 
unions in particular, in support. The Liberal Party may 
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benefit also, though to’ a lesser degree. Anti-Fascism is 
strongest in Britain among the workers, and the appeal of the 
Labour Party, though addressed to all sections of eee is 
primarily a working-class appeal. 

The third great issue of Capitalism or Socialism has been 
kept well before the electors for a generation and more. . 

In recent years the economic conditions in two foreign 
countries have had considerable effect on political opinion in 
Britain. I refer to Russia and the United States of America. 
The influence of the Russian example has not advantaged the 
British Communist Party ; ‘indeed, that party is in a weaket 
position than it has been at any other time since its foundation. 
The confusions and sufferings during the revolutions and 
civil wars in Russia were a discouragement to the Socialist 
intellectuals, but the achievements of the Russian planning 
have acted asa stimulus. As the atrocities, real or alleged, of 
the early years of the Bolshevist régime in Russia are forgotten, 
or submerged by more recent happenings under other dicta- 
torships, the progress of the economic reconstruction in Russia 
is having a greater and greater effect on opinion everywhere. 
Politically, Russia is now considered tespectable. Economic- 
ally she is still in a transitional period. It is the next five years 
which will count. My personal opinion is that the real issue 
of Socialism versus Capitalism will not be fought out in this 
forthcoming election, but in the one following. It will then 
be seen more clearly to what extent the modified capitalist 
system under which we live is capable of rejuvenation, and 
also to what extent the planned Socialism of Russia, taking 
into account all the advantages and disadvantages under which 
that country suffers, has succeeded. 

The influence of the American example will be, I suggest, 
more immediate in its political effects in Britain. 

Under President Coolidge, American capitalism was 
capable of providing a higher standard of life for the skilled 
and organised workers than in any country in the world with 
the one exception-of Australia. Under President Hoover, the 
United States presented the greater contrast of unemploy- 
ment, misery, and distress. ‘Then has come the great Recovery 
programme of President Roosevelt, which, from the Labour 
point of view, has been a failure. One immediate result has 
been the cold-shouldering, by practically the whole Labour 
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movement in Britain, of Mr. Lloyd George’s New Deal. The 
same failure has provided powerful arguments for that section 
of the Cabinet which opposes a public works and expansionist 
policy. Curiously enough, both the /zissey-faire and collec- 
tivist schools of thought in British politics have been en- 
couraged by the American example ; but ce I suggest 
that before the electors the upholders apitalism are 
weakened, 

In our usual British fashion, the longest steps towards a 
collectivist system in Britain have been taken by Governments 
avowedly anti-Socialist. I cite the Railway Amalgamation 
Act, the Electricity Act, and Major Elliot’s agricultural 
plannings and marketing boards. At one time it seemed that 
an anti-Socialist Government in Britain would nationalise the 
minerals, just as the oil deposits have already been brought 
under national ownership and control. The Bill which 
became an Act passed by the National Government setting 
up the London Passenger Transport Board was actually 
drafted under Mr. Morrison’s administration. 

The arguments for the next steps in the State ownership 
of railways and electrical distribution and supply, the control 
of all transport, and the nationalisation of the mines can now 
be put more strongly than they could even ten years ago. The 
subsidies to shipowners, shipbuilders, beet-sugar manufac- 
turers and agriculturists are, if properly presented, powerful 
arguments against the upholders of the present system and in 
favour of those who would reorganise and replan it on 
Socialist lines. 

The above picture would seem to represent the array of 
the two main armies about to join in electoral battle with their 
banners and slogans, alarums and excursions, both appealing 
to prejudices and fears, as political parties do, and each with 
$00 of more candidates in the field. 

_.. What of the Liberals? They have suffered from the 
embraces of two coalitions. The political power of the Free 
Churches, though still great, is now divided. The great rally- 
ing cry of Free. Trade sounds hollow in a world in which 
foreign commerce, thanks to tariffs plus currency restrictions, 
becomes every day more difficult. Peace and Reform are 
claimed as the special planks of the Labour Party programme. 
What of Retrenchment ?. I suggest that even now, if the 
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Liberal Party concentrated on the one main issue of economy 
and reduction of taxation they might gather a considerable 
following. This is ground unoccupied by either of the other 
parties. The Conservatives are committed to rearmament, 
and that is a costly business: nowadays. The Labour Party 
ptomises no reduction of taxation, nor of expenditure on the 
social services, claiming that what is called ambulance work 
—that is to say, the telief of destitution—is the first and 
immediate need. A’ public works programme, despite: its 
success in Sweden and, to a certain extent, in Germany, is 
less in favour than when’ Mr. Lloyd George made his last 
attempt at power in 1929 with his ‘ We Can Conquer Unem- 
ployment’ programme. In any case, those who want an 
expansionist policy are likely to vote Labour or to support 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Council of Action. The need of tem- 
perance reform is not so urgent, thanks to changing habits 
and the high cost of liquor. The great feudal landowners 
have been wiped out by one of our typically British silent 
revolutions and the incidence of the death duties.. Yet all 
classes consider themselves over-taxed. Retrenchment, there- 
fore, aimed at the lowering of taxes, might be the rallying 
ptogramme for this historic party. Furthermore, if the 
electors really become alatmed by the anti-democratic utter- 
ances of the ‘ die-hards ’ on the extreme Right and the extreme 
Left, the Liberals might once more gain support as the tradi- 
tional defenders of personal liberty and of the individual 
against the State. 

It is difficult to suppose, from past experience, that Liberal 
revival will be brought about by the search of the electors, 
frightened of Labour, for an alternative Government to a 
Conservative Administration. All British experience shows 
that the voters support the patty of the Left or the party of 
the Right and ignore the Centre party. The survival value of 
the Liberal Party will depend on the separate and distinct 
character of its political programme. Proportional represen- 
tation would save the Liberal Party from extinction ; but, for 
this very reason, neither of the other two parties will adopt 
it if they can possibly avoid doing so. 

This, then, is the political scene. We appear to be 
approaching a period of ‘ real’ politics fought on questions 
of the greatest significance. Nor, unhappily, does it appear 
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likely that we can avoid the bitterness that. has characterised 
the political struggles in other countries. The aim of His 
Majesty’s present Opposition is to dethrone privilege. Privi- 
lege will resist this process to the uttermost. There will be 
consent, in the end, to the transformance of certain semi- 
public services into public utilities. The owning system 
having broken down, something must jut in its place 
whatever patty holds power. The holders of or dealers in real 
estate will give way in the end when threatened by such 
measures as the Ribbon Development Act or the need for 
reorganising the water supplies of the country. All that is 
plain sailing ; even the Peers have practically abolished them- 
selves by non-attendance. But if a Government of the Left 
attempts to control the financial system in, for instance, the 
way in which Dr. Schacht has been forced to control it in 
Germany, then I fear there will be an end to the gentlemanly 
British system of ins and.outs in politics, and less will be heard 
of the sanctity of majority rule. 

That, however, is for the future. The present political 
scene shows the National Government seeking the precarious 
favour of gratitude for past achievements from the electors, 


and its principal opponents inviting support for a gradualistic 
programme suited to a complicated society, and a people who, 
in many fespects, ate the most conservative-minded in the 
world. ; 


STRABOLG. 





ALLEN LEEPER 


By Haro.tp NIcoLson 


ALLEN LEEPER was in some sense the prototype, as he will 
remain a model, of the new diploroatist. Although his 
direct connexion with the Foreign Sexvice covered a period 
of only seventeen years, yet his exampie was so pervading, 
and his influence so intense, that he gave to the transition 
between oligarchic and democratic diplomacy a tone and 
character which, but for him, might well have been less 
intelligent and more embittered. He was able to reconcile 
the older diplomatists to the disappearance, and even to the 
reversal, of many of their cherished traditions; and he 
inspired the younger diplomatists with the belief that their 
profession was one of hard seriousness, entailing constant 
adjustment between reason and imagination, between faith 
and credulity, between the scholarly and the humane, 

His premature death has added the glamour of legend 
to the force of his living example ; and the intensity of his 
meticulous idealism stands out in retrospect as something 
formative and almost formidable. It is thus of interest to 
examine the origins and training of this remarkable man. 

The Leeper family originated in Ayrshire, from where 
they crossed to Northern Ireland, settling for several genera- 
tions at Strabane, in County Tyrone, and moving southwards 
finally to Dublin. Alexander Leeper (1815-1893), grandfather 
of Allen Leeper, after graduating from Trinity College with 
high honours in classics, Hebrew and modern languages, 
entered the Church, became a canon of St. Partrick’s Cathe- 
dral, and devoted his energies to Hebrew scholarship and 
the restoration of the cathedral edifice. A daguerreotype 
which has been preserved portrays a man of the Savanarola 
type, and it was from Canon Leeper that his grandson in- 
herited those ardent and ascetic features, those straight and 
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imperturbable eyes, which gave to his physical appearance 
a spiritual impressiveness—authoritative, challenging and 
mild. 

Of the ten children born to Canon Leeper, his son 
Alexander (1848-1934) was the most gifted and the most 
determined. After winning in his fres year the first 
classical scholarship at Trinity College, as obliged by 
lung trouble to interrupt what was presaged as a brilliant 
academic career. At the age of twenty-one he embarked under 
doctor’s orders upon a sailing-vessel bound for Australia. 
Four months later he landed at Sydney and obtained employ- 
ment as classical master in the school of the Rev. J. Pendrill. 
Within a year his health had sufficiently improved to allow 
of his return to Dublin. He completed his course at Trinity 
College, and, after a short interval of Mediterranean travel 


in the company of Sir Reginald Beauchamp, obtained a 
scholarship at St. John’s College, Oxford. After taking a 
brilliant first in Honours Moderations he sailed again for 
Australia. For a year he taught classics in the Melbourne 
Church of England Grammar School, and in 1876 he was 
offered, and accepted, the post of Warden of Trinity College, 
Melbourne. He retained this appointment for forty-two 
ears. 
5 During his first visit to Sydney in 1869, Alexander Leeper 
had become intimate with the family of Sir Wigram Allen, 
and it may well be supposed that his return to Australia 
in 1875 was enlivened, if not actually caused, by the fact 
that he had already fallen in love with Sir Wigram’s daughter 
Adeline. They were married in December 1879, and estab- 
lished themselves in the warden’s lodge at Trinity College, 
Melbourne. It was here, on January 4, 1887, that Allen 
Leeper was born. 

The Melbourne of that late Victorian epoch was tecti- 
lineal yet ramshackle, young yet old-fashionable, progressive 
yet a trifle forlorn. The hot, dry streets were flanked by 
office buildings designed on the Birmingham pattern, inter- 
spersed with small one-storied shacks roofed with corrugated 
iron. The university buildings, including Trinity College 
anid the watden’s lodge, were situated about a mile from the 
centre of the city. The gaunt ungainliness of their archi- 
tecture is to-day screened by trees and creepers; in the 
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eatly ’nineties this protective vegetation was too young to 
mitigate, even for a little boy, an impression of bleak crudity. 
There was but slight esthetic background to Allen Leeper’s 
boyhood. 

His mother died when he was six years old, and it was 
thus his father’s personality and influence which became 
predominant. Dr. Leeper was a Victorian imperialist, ‘ whose 
imperialism was fortified by the comforting conviction that 
English Protestantism was the best possible form of religion 
practised by the best possible race.’ Although he lived for 
sixty-six years in Australia, watching with affection not 
unmixed with anxiety the emergence of a distinct Australian 
nationality, Dr. Leeper never lost his love for England and 
his veneration for Oxford University. He did not desire 
these children of his first marriage to become un-English 


in feeling, and he would to the end of his days use the word 
‘home’ when referring to the dim antipodean islands of 
his origin. So traditional were his loyalties that he retained 
his old’ Dublin brogue, his old Irish humour, and, what 
was most important, his old Orange convictions in philosophy 
and religion. These convictions were so strong that they 
became almost rigid. Although by temperament and quick- 
ness of intellect a man of great charm and overflowing 
humour, the narrowness of his Puritan upbringing laid 
an iron hand on the liberties he would allow himself. or 
others; as his children grew up his sense of evangelical 
responsibility would lead him to condemn the innocent 
relaxations in which they wished to indulge. To his sons 
this narrow outlook on life seemed as unnatural to their 
father as it was uncongenial to themselves. 

Allen Leeper was too loyal and intelligent to allow 
the narrowness of his early upbringing to cloud his feelings 
towards his father; he concentrated his attention upon the 
latter’s virtues, finding it easy to admire his rectitude, his 
unspating truthfulness and his insatiable scholarship. ‘When 
in 1897 his father married again, there was the sympathy 
of his stepmother as well as the wider horizon of Sydney 
and the Allen home to soften and enlarge the asperities of 
the warden’s lodge. He thus extracted from his father’s 
teaching all that it had to offer of most value ; and it was as.a 
reaction to the rigid certainties of his father’s convictions that 
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he acquired that gentle tolerance which became so marked a 
constituent of his intellectual charm. 

His scholastic career at Melbourne was brilliantly successful. 
At the age of eight he entered the preparatory school of the 
Church of England Grammar School, and at the age of twelve 
he won a scholarship at the Church land Grammar 
School itself. By 1901 he had risen to be Head of the school 
and passed out with first-class honours and a formidable array 
of prizes and scholarships. His four years at Trinity College 
were interrupted in his second year by the threat of consump- 
tion. After several months in a sanatorium outside Melbourne 
he recovered sufficiently to resume his university studies, 
and obtained his degree in 1908 with first-class honours in 
Greek and Latin and head of the list for the year. 

In the spring of 1908 Allen Leeper left Melbourne for 
Europe, and in October of that year he matriculated at Balliol. 
The effortless superiority of that institution, the fastidiousness 
with which they differentiate between knowledge and learning, 
were at first disconcerting to one trained in the less elastic 
precisions of the warden’s lodge. During his first term at 
Balliol Allen Leeper was a trifle alarmed by the gulf which 
separated Melbourne from Oxford, and by the impression 
that his fellow-undergraduates were either more elegant 
or more humanistic than himself. This false impression 
did not, however, last for long. It was not many months 
before his tutors, Mr. J. A. Smith and Mr. A. L; Smith, 
realised that here was a certain first in Greats. Mr. A. L. 
Smith, the most potent influence in college, was doubly 
delighted to find that this young Australian was adept at 
the game of hockey. By the end of his first year his position 
in college was firmly established. Already he had formed 
enduring friendships with such men as Rhys Carpenter, 
Michael Sadleir, and Roland Bryce. And in 1911, as was 
expected, he obtained a first in Greats. 

On the advice of A. L. Smith he remained on at Oxford 
in the expectation that in June of 1912 he would obtain a 
first in History. In February 1912, however, he was offered 
a post in the Egyptian and Assyrian Department of the 
British Museum. The opportunity was one which might 
not recur. He thus abandoned his prospects of a double 
first and left Oxford for Bloomsbury. ‘I rather like the 
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Museum,’ he wrote to Roland Bryce shortly after his induc- 
tion; ‘fossilisation is a painless and agreeable. ‘sensation.’ 
He plunged into a study of cuneiform texts and even published 
a monograph on the subject. He was contented and happy. 
‘Still loving London,’ he wrote again to Roland Bryce, 
‘as the place on earth. Work is very interesting and pleasure 
still more so. I read every spare moment and seem to have 
been out every night last week,—Wagner accounting for 
two.’ And then suddenly this egg-shell of detached scholar- 
ship was shattered by the war. 

He strove obstinately towards enlistment. ‘No medical 
board would pass him as fit for active service. In March 
1915 he was rejected by two doctors even for home defence. 
He imagined that he might qualify for Red*Cross employ- 
ment either on the Western or Near Eastern front. ‘ He ap- 
proached Mr. Bertram Christian and Dr. Seton Watson in 
the hope that he might be allowed to join Roland Bryce 
upon the Relief Fund in Serbia. He was again rejected. 

Meanwhile the Museum authorities, with accustomed 
generosity, had allowed him to become detached for service 
with the Press Bureau which had been established, under the 
ultimate supervision of the Home Office and the immediate 
direction of George Mair, in a small office in Whitehall. 
It was at this stage that his ebullient interest in foreign 
languages returned a dividend. At Melbourne he had 
already become adept in Greek, Latin and Hebrew. During 
his Oxford vacations he had studied French, German and 
Italian. Yet his appetite for foreign languages was more 
than ordinarily voracious. During a reading party in northern 
England he had, within a week, mastered the elements of 
Icelandic grammat. Since then he had studied intensively 
the Romance, Teutonic and Slavonic languages. 

His linguistic attainments always remained quantitative 
rather than qualitative. He came to possess a varied acquaint- 
ance with Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
Russian, Czech, Serbo-Croat, Bulgarian, Romaic, Rumanian 
and Ladin. Yet even in the more accustomied languages, 
such as French, German and Italian, his delivery was fluent 
and accurate rather than cosmopolitan. The Melbourne 
accent, which persisted even in his handling of English, 
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nevet sutrendered to the Latin, the Slav, or even the Teutonic 
intonation... He could read fifteen languages with ease and 
could converse with varying degrees of proficiency in seven 
or eight. It would be a mistake, however, to represent 
Allen Leeper as a philologist. To him the study of foreign 
languages was primarily a hobby,,contributive, but not 
essential, to his central interest in ty, politics, ecclesias- 
tical controversies and foreign, or, as he preferred to express 
it, “human ”’ affaits. 

As the war progressed, the Press Bureau, which had origin- 
ally been organised for information, propaganda and censor- 
ship, split into several different branches. Mr. Mait’s office, 
which concentrated, upon preparing a daily survey of the 
foreign and, ‘above all, the neutral Press, was transferred 
from Whitehall to Victoria Street and placed under the 
supervision of the Foreign Office. In 1917 the scope of this 
organisation was further enlarged. Mr. John Buchan was 
appointed to take charge of a general information service, 
and the examination of the neutral Press (which had become 
of such vital importance for estimating internal conditions in 
Germany and the effect of the blockade) was entrusted to a 
special Intelligence Bureau under Lord Edward Gleichen. 
The staff of this bureau was composed of such eminent 
figures as Dr. Seton Watson, Mr. Headlam Morley, Mr. 
John Bailey, Professor Toynbee, Professor Namier, and 
Rex and Allen Leeper. In 1918 this formidable cohort of 
scholars was transferred integrally to the Foreign Office 
and housed, under the general supervision of Sir William 
Tyrrell, upon the top floor of the Foreign Office building. 
Their absorption into the central machinery of the Foreign 
Office was emphasised by a change of nomenclature. Hence- 
forward they were known as the ‘ Political Intelligence 
Department,’ or ‘P.I.D.’ It was not long before their 
influence permeated to the executive departments on the 
floors below. 

The devotion with which the British civil servant fulfils 
his duties is equalled only by the obstinacy with which he 
defends his rights. The permanent staff of the Foreign 
Office might, well have resented the intrusion of this ex- 
traneous academic body within their own organism. That no 
such resentment was expressed, or even felt, is indicative, 
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not only of the public spirit traditional with the permanent 
staff of the Foreign Office, but also of the tact and fore- 
bearance shown by the P.I.D. A very valuable fusion was 
thus secured between the experience and caution of the civil 
servants and the wider, but more experimental, knowledge 
of the academic experts. Sir William Tyrrell, with his genius 
for lubricating incongruous machinery, was able to secure 
that no friction arose. The new wine was poured into the 
old bottle with inestimable benefit to both. 

Upon those who for four dispiriting years had been 
working in the executive departments of the Foreign Office 
the influx of these scholarly idealists produced an effect which 
was almost rejuvenating. The actual over-work to which 
they had been exposed since July 1914, the constant succession 
of failure and defeat, the deterioration of ethical standards 
(which is the saddest effect of prolonged belligerency), had 
induced in the permanent officials of the Foreign Office a 
mood of pyrrhonism which was so discouraging as to become 
almost cynical. The members of the P.I.D. had for years 
been concentrating their great abilities, not so much upon 
the conduct of war, as upon the theories of peace. Theit 
advent brought a fresh sea-wind into the sullen airlessness 
of Downing Street. They gave a renewed sense of purpose 
to what had become but the iteration of overwhelming but 
wholly unprofitable tasks. 

To this change of atmosphere Allen Leeper contributed 
more than any other of his colleagues. His amazing modesty 
rendered palatable to the exhausted civil servant the 
superiority of his knowledge. The gay confidence of his 
charm, his unerring simplicity, disarmed all jealousy or 
resentment. The rapidity of his intellect and the soundness 
of his judgment compelled admiration. The utter outright- 
ness of those level eyes affirmed confidence and enhanced 
hope. For him there glimmered, beyond the dark horror 
and duplicity of war, a cloudless empyrean in which the high 
peaks of endeavour still glittered sunlit and eternal. His 
faith in the righteousness of our ultimate purposes remained 
undimmed. He gave to the dark confusion of those days a 
sense of aim and justification. 

Mote specifically he conceived the war in terms of 
liberation. He had been deeply influenced by the New 
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Europe group, and he looked forward with unwavering 
confidence to a victory which would unite the Poles, the 
Czechs, the Yugo-Slavs, the Rumanians, the Arabs and the 
Greeks into compact national States, each one of which 
would become a focus of future culture and civilisation. 
_ He'believed that with the creation (of these strong and self- 
confident entities an end would Spenco be put to the 
Great Power system and the way opened for the gradual 
emergence of international reason foreshadowed by Presi- 
dent Wilson and already concentrating around the concep- 
tion of the League of Nations. The frailty of human intellect 
and the force of human passion have since then confirmed 
those who regarded such a scheme as visionary. At the 
time it appeared to be no Utopian justification of our suffering ; 
to many of us it still remains the most valid of all our visions. 
During his earlier months at the Foteign Office Allen 
Leeper’s influence was confined to the junior officials with 
whom he happened to work. It was from these months 
that date his friendships with Robert Vansittart and Eric 
Forbes Adam. In December 1918, however, he crossed to 
Paris as.a member of that section of the P.I.D. which had 
been attached to the British Delegation to the Peace Confer- 
ence. He was then absorbed directly into the executive 
branch and appointed in the early stages of the Conference 
as the British expert upon the committees dealing with the 
frontiers of Rumania and Yugo-Slavia. It was in this capacity 
that he was brought into contact with Lord Balfour, President 
Wilson and Lloyd George, and acquired the esteem and 
affection of such varied figures as Benesh, Titulescu, Venizelos, 
Politis, and Také Jonescu. In April 1919 he accompanied 
General Smuts on his mission to Bela Kun and on his visit 
to President Masaryk. He returned to Paris to find that the 
Adriatic controversy between Italy and Yugo-Slavia had 
reached the first of many ruptures. It was his courageous, 
resourceful; and unflinching handling of this controversy 
which won him the esteem of Sir Eyre Crowe, who there- 
after remained the most constant and the most influential 
of his admirers. It was Crowe and Tyrrell who in 1920 
insisted that Allen Leeper and his brother should be admitted 
as regular members of the Foreign Service under the provi- 
sions of the Order in Council of 1910. On his return from 
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Paris early in 1920 he thus found himself an accredited member 
of the permanent staff, and in December of that same year 
he was appointed assistant private secretary to Lord Curzon. 

It might be supposed that an association between two 
such different characters would prove antagonistic. Lord 
Curzon, in many ways, was haughty, self-opinionated and 
consetvative. He was not always grateful, or even averagely 
considerate, to his subordinates. Yet he possessed a whole- 
some respect for Balliol and a first in Greats ; he liked people 
whom he could neither intimidate nor offend ; and all that 
was most neurotic in him derived solace from the unflinching 
modesty of Leeper, from the forcefulness of those undeterred 
eyes. The: latter was able even (though not with ease) to 
educate his chief into some slight conception of the import- 
ance of the Press in international affairs. Lord Curzon was 
under the impression that it was unpatriotic for any British 
newspaper to publish anything which was not an eulogy of 
Lord Curzon. Leeper was able, by persistent outrightness, 
to convince him that a Cabinet Minister, in the long run, 
obtains the Press he deserves. The change in Lord Curzon’s 
attitude, which so startled and charmed the journalists 
from the Lausanne period onwards, is attributable almost 
wholly to the influence which Leeper was able to acquire. 

Those three years in the private secretaries’ room were 
in truth years of activity, usefulness, success and great happi- 
ness. With his immediate colleagues, Robert Vansittart 
and Lord Chilston, he established relations of close affection, 
and by the whole Foreign Office staff he was regatded with 
respect and pride. In April 1921 he married Janet Hamilton, 
and established himself in a tiny regency house in Alexander 
Place. Life seemed at that moment to have given him all 
that he most desired: the perfection of domestic companion- 
ship, the society of intimate though varied friends, public 
service in its most creative and exciting form, books, music, 
cricket matches, and that stimulating sense of being at the 
centre of world affairs at a moment of vital transition 
in human history. Apart from his deep domestic happiness, 
inspiring his incessant public activity, was his religious faith 
—essential, constant and absorbing: As a reaction, almost, 
against the evangelicanism of his early home he had become 
an Anglo-Catholic, finding in that persuasion an outlet for 
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his mysticism and a scope for his interest in ecclesiastical 
controversy and his passion for ecclesiastical history. Yet 
Leeper was too humane to become a sectarian. His devotion 
to his Church increased rather than diminished. his: tolerant 
gaiety, his avid love of the humanities. 

In January 1924 the Cons ive Government. was 
succeeded by the Administration of Mt. Ramsay MacDonald, 
and Allen Leeper felt that the time had come for him to.leave 
the Foreign Office and to gain further experience by working 
in some mission abroad. At that moment a cable was received 
from the Prime Minister of Australia requesting that Allen 
Leeper might be sent to Melbourne,’ still the temporary 
capital, in order to assist in the organisation of a Foreign 
Affairs section. Mr. MacDonald displayed little enthusiasm 
for Mr. Bruce’s proposal. He seemed unaware that, unless 
some effective system of liaison in foreign affairs were created 
between Downing Street and the Dominion Governments, 
the Empire might again be faced by the misunderstandings 
and recriminations of a Chanak incident. Leeper was much 
discouraged by the cold water which the Prime Minister 
poured on his enthusiasm. 

He left for Australia in March of 1924 and returned the 
following October. He was able to see again his now aged 
father and to find him much mellowed by the years that had 
intervened. He was able to renew Melbourne and Sydney 
associations and to convince himself that since his departure 
Australia had become a new and unfamiliar nation. And 
above all, he was able to arrange with Mr. Bruce a system 
whereby information could regularly be exchanged between 
London and the Australian capital, and whereby an official 
of the Commonwealth Government could be attached as 
liaison officer to the Cabinet Offices in Whitehall. In this 
way the first foundations of a sensible interchange were laid. 

On his return to London in December 1924 he was 
appointed first secretary to the Legation in Vienna. He re- 
mained there four happy years. Apart from the interest 
of the work itself, apart from the charm of the Austtian 
capital, apart from many holidays with his wife and little 
daughter in the Tyrol, apart from more extended expeditions 
to Dalmatia, Hungary, Transylvania and Greece, he was abie 


to plunge himself into a study of pre-Hapsburg Austria and 
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eventually to write a solid history of that period which is as 
yet unpublished. 

In the autumn of 1928 he returned to the Foreign Office 
and was appointed to the Western Department. He varied 
the routine work of the office by an extended study of tariffs 
and Imperial Preference, emerging from this study with the 
loss of his former faith in free trade. In August 1931, with 
the formation of the National Government, the problem of 
disarmament became one of the central preoccupations of 
the foreign Office. To that problem Allen Leeper devoted 
the whole energies of his mind and soul. 

The last chapter of Allen Leepet’s life is the story of an 
impassioned struggle to induce the National Government 
to assume immediate, outspoken and determined leadership 
in the disarmament controversy. In memorandum after 
memorandum he urged upon them the dangers of compromise 
and the uselessness of belated concessions. It would be 
invidious and premature to recount the details of this heart- 
rending crusade. For thirty long months he steeped himself 
in intricate and depressing statistics, and endured the strain 
of endless conferences in Geneva, in Paris and in London. To 
those who saw him during this period, who marked the 
emaciation of his features and the sombre burning of his 
eyes, it was evident that the intensity of his effort, the slow 
fires of devotion and disappointment, were destroying a 
frame too weak for such ordeals. He minded too much. 

In July of 1934 a respite seemed at last to have come. 
‘I am tired,’ he wrote to Rhys Carpenter, ‘ having worked 
hard and unsuccessfully on the disarmament question (if 
I may call it so) for two and a half years. Now for some leave 
in Skye!!? 

After a fortnight in the Voralberg he left on July 16 
to visit his friends the Seton Watsons at Kyleakin. Ten days 
later he developed internal pains and was hurried to Inver- 
ness, where an operation was performed. In August he was 
removed to London and in September a second operation 
was found necessary. For three further months he fought for 
his life with patient cheerfulness. In December a third 
operation was attempted.: He died on January 24, 1935. 


Haroip NICOLSON. 
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TWO DISCOURSES ON HORACE} 


I. By Tue Ricur Hon. Sir Jonn Simon 


Ir is perhaps significant, on the occasion of a meeting to 
celebrate the passage of 2000 years since Horace’s bitth— 
for we will leave it to some modern Orbilius to castigate 
the miscalculation and point out that it is really only 1999 
—that two politicians should have been selected to express 
our sentiments and to record our gratitude. For Horace is 
the politician’s poet, and in times past has provided more 
classical tags to point a political allusion or to adorn a 
parliamentary peroration than anyone else—with the possible 
exception of Virgil. Neither Mr. Amery nor I, with the 
shadow of a General Election coming nearer, would dare 
to repeat ‘Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,’ but Horace pro- 
vides an exquisitely turned expression for almost all moods 
and situations. Every Belisha beacon, for example, might 
display Horace’s warning against the scorching motorist in 
his sports car : 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat. 

It is indeed delightful to think how widely and sincerely the 
pleasure which his poetry gives is spread in this busy and 
matter-of-fact world. 

Let me first say something about what we know of the 
poet’s life. What sott of a man to meet was Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus? His contemporaries had singularly little to say 
about him, and almost every detail comes from himself. 
Rather short and rather fat, with hair that soon turned grey ; 
rather short-tempered too, but quickly appeased, and a 
confirmed sun-bather : 

Corporis exigui, praccanum, solibus aptum, 
Irasci celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem. 
2 Delivered at a bi-millenary dinner given in the Cordwainers’ Hall, in the City 
of London, on July 19, 1935, before the Horatian Society. 
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He must have been a talkative, companionable little man, a 
born bachelor, with many love affairs none of which left a 
deep mark, fond of telling stories about his own experience 
—how he was nearly killed by a falling tree, how a huge wolf 
ran away from him in the forest, how as a child he had slept 
in the uplands of Apulia secure from bears, and how at the 
age of twenty-one he was made colonel of a republican 
regiment in Greece by Brutus without any qualifications for 
the post; at one time claiming some credit for his bit of 
soldiering, at another time recalling how he threw away 
his shield at Philippi and fled from the field, when Mercury 
mercifully cast a mist about him and saved him, as Apollo 
afterwards saved him at Rome from the bore (who, one 
commentator suggests, may have been his fellow - poet 
Propertius himself !), 

But there was sterling stuff in Horace, too. Nothing 
is finer ot more touching than Horace’s declaration of his 
debt to his father, the ex-slave and petty revenue officer, who 
sacrificed himself to give his son an education better than 
the village school could afford, accompanied him at Rome 
to his lessons, and even sent him to the University of Athens. 
That Horace should avow that this was the real origin of his 
opportunities when his patron was the wealthy knight 
Maecenas, ‘sprung from a line of ancestral kings,’ shows 
his real character. (One may contrast it with the contemptible 
behaviour of Tito in George Eliot’s Romola.) Though 
Horace owed so much to his patron, and lived in an age 
when authors could make their living by no other means, 
he was never a toady. When he travels with Maecenas, 
most uncomfortably, on the road to Brundisium, his account 
of the journey is about his own experiences ; when Augustus 
invites him to join the imperial household, he is wise enough 
to decline; when Maecenas wants him to come back to 
Rome from the country, he says he would sooner stay in his 
little Sabine farm, and he does so. 

Was Horace’s delight in the country genuine, or was he a 
townsman at heart? He did not, I think, love the country 
as some poets have done—Wordsworth, for instance ; and 
we must remember that when he was extolling existence at 
the Sabine farm he was paying a compliment to his patron 
who gave it him. Rus in urbe was his fancy, and, though he 
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denounced luxury and despised expensive meals, he liked 
good cooking and good wine. 

And what about his true place in the starry firmament of 
poets? By an astonishing exhibition of ingenuity and 
industry he naturalised the difficult Greek meters and pro- 
duced lyrics in Latin which no one has been able ever since 
adequately either to imitate or to late. You will remem- 
ber that he had thought of writing his poems in Greek, but 
reflected that this would be carrying coals to Newcastle— 
in silvam ligna ferre. These Sapphics and Alcaics give one 
the pleasure of some exquisitely carved gem—‘ jewels five 
wotds long sparkling for ever on the forefinger of time.’ 
It was the cleverness of the proceeding rather than the depth 
of the thought which struck his earliest critics, and Petronius’ 
well-known phrase about the ‘ painstaking aptness ’ of Horace 
remains a true comment. He was not of those who 


On honeydew had fed 

And drunk the dew of Paradise 
and his poetry does not touch the depths which Wordsworth 
described as ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity.’ But 
apatt from amazing verbal facility, apart from the power 
of coining phrases which stick in the mind as the perfect 
expression of a thought, Horace showed his deeper feelings 
in his pride in the greatness of his country, in his respect 
for order and serenity and courage, and in his sense of the 
inevitableness of destiny and the oblivion of death. 

And yet this old pagan declared with conviction ‘ non 
omnis moriar’—and certainly no one would find more satis- 
faction in this evening’s proceedings than Horace himself. 
He has some reason to be grateful to the English, for it 
was in the eighteenth century that his brilliance and his 
neatness madean irresistible appeal to every cultivated English- 
man. The same thing had happened, though I think to a 
lesser degree, in the seventeenth century in France, and it 
was fortunate for Horace that throughout the eighteenth 
century and for three-quarters of the nineteenth Parliament 
was filled with men who not only quoted Horace, but, what 
is more, understood the quotations they heard, and capped 
one quotation by another. Even when the tradition died, 
this pleasant practice has remained as a private exercise in a 
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smaller circle. When Austen Chamberlain introduced his 
first Budget and announced an increase in the tax on cigars, 
his father was observed to open his cigar-case and sigh 
deeply ; and instantly an M.P., who was at once a wit and a 
scholar, murmured the phrase from the Ars Poetica about the 
unnatural son who defiled his father’s ashes. And when 
the spokesman of Kentish hop-growers a few years back 
complained of competition, declaring that it was a case of 
‘’ops from ’ere and ’ops from there but never a ’op from 
Kent,’ F, E. Smith whispered to his fellow-Ministers the 
line ‘.Magnas inter opes inops.’ 

But a hundred years ago nearly everybody in public life 
was doing it, and there is a story that when Mrs. Gladstone 
and her sister Lady Lyttelton were married on the same day, 
on the honeymoon each husband produced from his pocket 
his copy of Horace to while away a tedious hour. 

Horace was sure of his immortality, A man may safely 
prophesy that his achievements will not be forgotten, for if the 
prophecy is not fulfilled, that very fact desttoys the record 
of the boast. I will not quote the famous lines in which he 
claimed that his Odes were a monument more lasting than 
bronze and loftier than the Pyramid’s royal pile, but there is an 
eatlier phrase in that same book of the Odes which has a 
curiously prophetic ring to-night. The Muses, he says, 
furnish a safe passport even to the wildest and most uncivilised 
parts of the earth, and under their auspices ‘ Visam Britannos 
hospitibus feros’ (‘1 will visit the British who are so unfriendly 
to strangers ’). 

Well, Horace is visiting the British to-night, and we are 
entertaining him as well as we can. We salute this honoured 
and cheerful ghost in good Falernian, and we thank him for 
many a pleasant hour, 

Joxun Simon. 
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TWO DISCOURSESXON HORACE 
Il. By Tue Ricut Hon. L. S. AMEry 


My old friend of far-off days, John Simon, ‘ meorum prime 
sodalium,’ has spoken to us in felicitous terms, illustrated by 
many a happy quotation, of the many-sidedness of Horace’s 
art and of his personality—if, indeed, these two aspects can 
be separated in the most human and self-revealing of all 
poets. He has brought back to us all our memories of 
Horace: the witty critic of social foibles ; the easily consoled 
lover of a long line of dainty and elusive ladies, from dear, 
short-lived Cinara, his first queen, to Phyllis of the lovely 
voice, ‘ meorum finis amorum’ ; the kindly philosopher of good 
sense, moderation and fortitude ; the patriot singer of Roman 
glory and of Roman character. A man of many friends 
while he lived, Horace has temained ‘ carum caput’ to count- 
less friends since—not least, as Sir John Simon has reminded 
us, among statesmen, who have tutned to him to keep their 
balance and their courage in face of the flattery or disfavout 
of the fickle crowd. What I should like to suggest to you 
is that Horace was also himself a great servant of the State, 
a partner—and an indispensable partner—in perhaps the 
mightiest, certainly the most enduring, task of constructive 
statesmanship ever achieved, the establishment of the Roman 
Empire. ‘No great political structure can live except as the 
expression of a body of ideas and of an ideal ; nor is it easy 
for ideas to spread and to remain alive unless expressed in a 
form which captures the imagination and sinks deep in the 
mind. Horace and Virgil gave a moral and historic justifica- 
tion, and a conscious soul to the scheme of government 
established by the triumph of Augustus’s arms. They must 
tank with him and with Maecenas, his unobtrusive ‘ Minister 
without Portfolio,’ as the founders of a system which, whether 
as a mighty fact or as an overshadowing memory, dominated 
the history of Europe for over 1000 years. 
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Horace would have us believe that he was destined from 
infancy to the service of the Muses. But I strongly suspect 
that his nobly ambitious father sent him to be educated with 
the sons of senators and knights at Rome and Athens with 
other ideas than that of a purely literary career. What an 
unknown provincial from Arpinum had achieved not so 
long since might well be within the reach of the eager and 
gifted lad, the ‘animosus infans, from Venusium. In any 
case—and I say it despite Sir John Simon—Brutus must have 
discerned some quality of action and leadership in the boy of 
twenty-one to whom he assigned the command of a legion— 
in our terms, of a brigade. It would be idle to speculate 
how far so young a commander might have gone if the tide 
of victory had flowed with him. But the ambition of gallant 
youth—and I see no reason, except his own humorous echo 
of Homer and Archilochus, to doubt his gallantry—was 
wrecked on the stricken field of Philippi. With clipped 
wings—- decisus humilis pennis’—he began again in a humble 
clerkship, glad to owe his life to the victor’s clemency. 
Times wete hard, and the costly education which was to have 
led to the triumphs of the Forum and the Senate House 
might serve at any rate to earn an honest penny. So began 
Satires and Epodes, flung wittily and insolently at the fools 
and follies of the day. On politics he only touched to deplore 
the folly and guilt of endless civil war, from which at one time 
he saw no escape except flight, for a sane remnant, from a 
distracted world to some happier land still “on Ocean’s 
bosom unespied ” : 


Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus ; arva, beata 
Petamus arva, divites et insulas. 


His friendship with Virgil and growing intimacy with 
Macaenas miade it easier to accept the new régime in Rome. 
But he retained his independence, and never apologised for 
his old convictions or old friendships. It was no time- 
server who could so enthusiastically welcome home an old 
republican comrade in arms, or pay so eloquent a tribute to 
Pollio’s daringly independent history of the Civil Wars, the 
unholy wars that began with Metellus’ consulship, and that 
had left no sea unstained, no field unbedewed, with Rome’s 
best blood. 
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Then came the breach with Antony. For Horace, as for 
Virgil, all that Rome stood for was now imperilled by the 
reckless and infatuated Roman soldier turned into an Oriental 
despot, prepared to hand over even Rome. itself to his 
Egyptian queen and to the worship of the grotesque divinities 
of the Nile—ommnigenumaque deum monstra et latrator Anubis. 

Nunc est bibendum—the song of\triumph in which Horace 
summed up the issues of the wholé campaign and the tragic 
defiance of Cleopatra’s death marked his final whole-hearted 
adhesion to the Caesarian side. It was clear now that Augustus 
alone could secure peace within the Roman world and assert 
the might of Rome outside. With every day, too, Augustus 
made it clearer that he wished not only, so far as possible, 
to preserve the outward forms of the Roman Constitution, 
but to revive its ancient spirit, to restore order and decency 
in private and public life, to renew old ritual and old rever- 
ence—in fact, to bridge the gulf that, across the years of 
waste and shame, separated Rome’s great past from a new 
and greater future. 

Here, for Horace, was the same public cause for which he 
had fought at Philippi, and to which, now at last, he could 
whole-heartedly devote gifts which by then had taken their 
own peculiar shape. If Virgil dedicated a great epic on 
Homeric lines to linking the new system and its ruler with the 
legendary origins of Rome and with a prophetic vision of her 
eternal destiny, Horace, no less daring, essayed by an astound- 
ing combination of genius and industry to adapt the heroic 
rhythm of old Alcaeus to the task of inspiring Roman youth 
with the ideals of their forefathers in order to uphold the new 
State. The six great ‘ Roman Odes’ of the third book stand 
by themselves as a masterpiece of deliberate political pro- 
paganda, as the teaching of an old way of life in the service 
of that new way in politics which had become the only way 
that the time allowed. They were addressed ‘ virginibus 
puerisque’—to the new generation. The Second Ode, with its 
appeal to simplicity of life, patriotic valour and noble ambition, 
still remains the finest address ever penned to boys. The 
tremendous story of the unflinching self-sacrifice of Regulus 
is its fitting sequel. In Delicta majorum he sets out the ideal 
of the Roman matron, honoured and obeyed by sons who, 
whether farmers or wattiors, are above all Romans. These 
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are the qualities to uphold a State in which the cultured and 
wise leadership, ‘ vis temperata, of Augustus had put an end 
to the furious strife of insensate individual ambition, as the 
tule of Jove and of the Gods of Light put an end to the 
revolt of the giant hosts of Tartarus. 

Horace took up the same theme again in later years. The 
Fourth Ode of Book iv., with its story of the Metaurus, the 
turning-point of the Punic Wars, and with Hannibal’s tribute 
to Rome’s unconquerable persistence, belongs to his greatest. 
Others, like the Fifth and the Carmen Saeculare, dwell more on 
the blessings of peace: the cattle grazing peacefully in the 
fields ; the virtuous, happy homes ; the removal of all danger 
from without, But in the main his work was done. It is 
work that has endured, and endured in more than one sense. 
It has endured in the heart of every lover of wit and fancy, 
of happy phrase and noble rhythm. But it has endured no 
less in the whole structure of our civilised world, and more 
and more ate we trying to grope our way back to its lost 
ideal of world-wide peace, sane leadership, and public service. 
No man ever could more rightly utter the proud words, 
which, more daring than my colleague, I shall venture to 
quote : ; 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 

Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 

Annorum series et fuga temporum. 

Nom omnis moriar .. . 


L. S. AMERY. 
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TO CALVUS MOURNING ENS DEAD QUINTILIA 
(A Translation of Caruttus XCVI.) 


If ever aching heart can speed across the years 
Its word of love ; 
Or, Calvus, if our tears 


For friend or heart’s beloved may pierce the gloom, J 
And move t 

Its load of sadness from the silent tomb ; ‘ 
Why then, to know your faithful love for her, 
Shall surely stir t 
Quintilia’s heart to joy ; she will forget $ 
Grief that death came so soon because you love her yet. 6 
H. W. HovusEnorp. e 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
I, 
TEN Days tn Kerry 
By Str ARNOLD WILSON 


To have passed fifty years, to have fought alongside of 
many, and opposed a few, Irishmen, yet. never to have 
visited Ireland, is proof of a lack of enterprise to which I 
plead guilty. A first visit, in August of this year, spent in a 
remote village on the western shores of Kerry, has served to 
show me a little of what I had missed in tenebris in partibus 
oricutalium. 

I reached Dublin on a Sunday morning and took a crowded 
excursion train to Killarney. The Sunday Independent that 
morning carried a great headline declaring that Irish doctors 
were wanted to volunteer for service in Abyssinia. ‘I'd 
sooner see them go to Belfast and have a whack at the 
English,’ said a fellow-passenger to an assenting friend. We 
fell to talking of current events. One man quoted to me, 
with approval, a recent saying : ‘ Bring religion into politics, 
but keep politics out of religion; when the Irish understand 
what that means and act on it there will be peace and unity 
in Ireland.’ 

Politics, alas, are, as ever, a live issue here. They enter, 
inevitably, into every conversation before long. The Belfast 
riots have made old wounds throb and bleed again. The 
Irish cattle tax, a reprisal for the repudiation of land annuity 
payments, has brought distress to the farmers, small and 
large. ‘The relative merits of Cosgrave’s and de Valera’s 
Governments are warmly debated. There are many who do 
not believe in the latter, but support it ; but all agree that we, 
‘ the English,’ have done no good to ourselves, or the Empire, 
or to Ireland, by our handling of current issues. In fact, as 
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a Persian proverb puts it, ‘ When a wise man quarrels with a 
fool, the greater blame is on the wise man.’ It is not, however, 
a casual English visitor’s business to-day to criticise what he 
sees in Ireland, but to try to understand. 

With Horace Plunkett in Ireland, by R. A. Anderson,} was 
sent to me by post the day after I arrived, and helped me to 
do so, though I paid 3s. 10¢fjn, customs duty—a heavy tax 
on intellectual links between Ireland and the world. Mr. 
Anderson tells the story of forty-five years’ work with Horace 
Plunkett and of his ideas of agricultural co-operation—a 
pedestrian epic enlivened by scores of flashes of genius and 
pen portraits of men in all walks of life. 

The audience was sharply divided—the ‘ Papists’ on one side 
*Prasbyterians’ on the other. The air had to be cleared. Father Finlay 
began quietly: ‘. . . it seemed strange that men who desired a creamery 
should concern themselves about a quarrel, more than two centuries 
ago, between a Dutchman and a Scotsman. Can we not leave that old 
quarrel to be settled between them, that is to say, if too great a gulf do not 
now divide them ?” 


The plea was successful. Would that it could be made 
afresh and with equal effect in a wider sphere. 
Siw, SAT *yomslia + 

I went round the Lakes at Killarney in an outside: car 
driven. by a young Irishman with a fine high-stepping mare 
between the shafts. No cars are allowed in the road, most of 
which passes through what once was a private domain but 
is now a National Park. The owner, an American, gave it 
to the Free State: it had cost him £14,000 a year in taxes 
and {9000 a year to keep up. He retained the right during 
his life when he visited Ireland to reside in the mansion which 
he gave with the grounds. This and much else was told me 
by the driver, who knew the history of the estate for 300 
years. I saw no deer and no birds. ‘Iam surprised to see 
no gulls about,’ said I. ‘ They’ll be at the races, most of them, 
with the boys,’ he replied. I did not attempt to explain 
myself ; his thoughts were clearly elsewhere. After a time 
we caught up the Dublin tourists in a score of horse-drawn 
vehicles. My driver began to speak of the glory of the 
tourist’ traffic—the making of Killarney: what a pity that 
the season was no longer! The English were coming back— 


? Macmillan, tos, 6d. 
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paying less attention to ‘the boys’ (by which, I gather, he 
referred to the supporters of political parties) than to. the 
scenery. Americans were fewer in number and not so free 
with the cash as of old, On the walls in villages and in 
Killarney itself I saw stencilled notices: ‘Boycott English 
goods’ (old), ‘Up the Republic,” ‘ Join the LR.A.’ and 
‘ To hell with the new force,’ ‘ Death to traitors,’ ‘ Cut the 
connection with England and Wear an Easter lily,’ ‘ Shun 
the new force.’ But everyone was, as in Germany, polite 
and friendly to strangers. I heard children talking Erse to 
each other: ‘ They’ll be practising for scholars,’ said the 
driver. Then to Tralee by another crowded train full of 
local trippers, of all ages. My fellow-passengers were of the 
exuberant sort I had met in North Wales, with English 
popular songs on their lips, but so clearly different in race 
that I felt that they should be singing in Erse. I visited the 
local cinema in Tralee: it was less well attended that night 
than the church, to which hundreds of men and women, 
young and old, resorted between 7 and 10 p.m., as in Spanish- 
American countries, to spend ten minutes or so on. their 
knees. On the outskirts a great housing, scheme had just 
been completed, some 200 sorry cabins in the centre of the 
town demolished, and the inhabitants moved to their new 
quartets. The town looked poor: few looked ‘ well-to-do’ 
in the matter of dress or amusements. The liquor shops 
wete dark and comfortless, the streets ill-paved. Only half 
a score of motor cars passed down the main street. Many 
shops had put up their shutters, not to re-open, The general 
appearance was that of a street in a town in a distressed area 
of England. The cost of food is 25 per cent. higher than in 
England, but the cost of living is no higher, for the scale 
of expenditure on amusements, new clothes and fripperies 
is far lower. One-price shops and chain stores do not flourish. 
Yet the young men and women looked cheerful and healthy, 
and, taken as a whole, were strikingly good looking. 

Visitors ate apt to regard ‘ the natives ’ as rooted to the 
spot where they live at the moment. There are in every 
corner of the Free State, as of the United Kingdom, men who 
have lived abroad and know their own worth in open competi- 
tion with the world. Thousands have come back with a free 


ticket from the United States or have been ‘ deported ’— 
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shameful expression—from Canada or Australia. They are 
the unlucky ones: there are just as many men who would 
willingly take their chance if the ports of the Dominions and 
the United States were open to them. 





* * * 





* * 





At 6 a.m. on Monday ing I woke to hear hundreds 
of carts passing under my window, each holding three or 
four pigs destined for the two local bacon factories, and by 
occasional squealing droves driven by handsome bare-footed 
boys and girls. I left by car soon after for Castlegregory, 
12 miles westward, at the end of a spit which divides the bays 
of Brandon and Tralee. Not a fishing-boat was in sight. I 
asked the reason. ‘The mackerel went away eight years 
back—no one knows why; no one fishes for anything but 
lobsters now. Time was when food and boots were no object 
in Brandon—nor drink either; those were good days, but 
they’re gone now, and the fisher-folk with them.’ ‘ Food and 
boots no object ’—a phrase full of meaning. 

Castlegregory is as good a place as I have ever ‘seen: 
two great beaches for use according to the weather; a 
fresh-water lough with free fishing; lofty sandhills—the 
home of innumerable rabbits, an ideal site for a fine 
golf links ; and, towering above the bays, a series of peaks 
of 2700 feet with many tatns at their skirts. The view on 
every side from the summit of Stradbally mountain, or 
Beanoskee, can have few equals throughout what was once 
the United Kingdom. Every available acre within ‘sight in 
the plains below is cultivated, mostly in small fields—far 
smaller than in England, and well fenced, This part of Kerry 
is a land of small holders: they make a living by gtowing 
barley and oats and beet and potatoes in patches of four or 
five acres with a fair head of cattle, but it must be.a hard life, 
though they are only paying half their instalments of annuities. 

I saw a creamery van at work in one village: it comes 
thtee times a week at stated hours, strips the milk of its cream, 
teturning the skim milk to the owners, who feed it to their 
pigs—a new and welcome development. The cream is taken 
to the factory and turned into butter or cheese. There is no 
* co-operation ’ here ; the van was a private venture, and was 
meeting a public need. 
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One evening a strolling musician arrived by bicycle to 
enliven a village street with his accordion. He spoke Irish 
as well as English, and told me he had roamed thus all over 
Ireland. He claimed, proudly, that he was ‘ pure Irish,’ and 
looked it: he had no praise for the ‘ quare Government we 
have these days,’ but no liking for those which ‘came before. 
He knew England well enough to know how backward was 
his country by English standards after 300 years of rule from 
Whitehall: Whose fault was that? Emigration was barred 
these days—England alone would take Irishmen and ‘treat 
them as British subjects, though the present Government of 
Ireland wished to ‘ cut the connexion.’ He thought it was 
time for a new settlement between England and Ireland. 
Ireland was to forgive us, I gathered ; and we were to forget 
out debts, and then all would be well. Ireland was poor and 
getting poorer, for all the fine talk in the Dail: the taxes 
heavier, and things dearer. 

A local resident took up the tale. Hard work brought 
good wages in England, but nowhere else could a man 
earn money and bring it home to spend or invest. At least 
20,000 Irishmen, on balance, left Ireland for England every 
year, and there would be more going soon. They did well 
as a rule, for they were country lads and not work-shy, like 
town corner-boys the world over. Yet the population was 
increasing—nearly 1 per cent. per annum—although the 
marriage rate was ‘down entirely’: young men dare not obey 
Nature and marry. Girls would not marry young farmers. 
The land might hold more, but the girls expected more out 
of life than husbands could give. There was nothing for 
the young men to do but mischief. 

It was true that Ireland had 8,000,000 souls a century 
ago, but it cost five times as much to keep an Irishman to-day. 
There was next to no drink then, and no tobacco except 
home-grown: that cost money and ate up food grown on 
broad acres. They thanked God if they had meat -once'a 
week, and they did not travel. The Irish would not go back 
to that standard of life without a bloody struggle. 

‘ Would de Valera win the next election ? ’ I asked. 

‘I believe so entirely,’ he replied. ‘ There’s pensions for 
the old, and pensions for the blind, and pensions for officials, 
and there’s the dole for the young people, and the bread line, 
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and free meat and what not. It’s all bribery, but it works, 
so that the worse. things get, the stronger becomes de Valera 
and his people.’ ‘'There’s ruin ahead, but it’s a long way 
off yet, and there’s something in the air that’s better than 
old times,’ concluded the musician; a cheery philosopher, 
for all his prophecies of woe.. He departed the better for 
a Guinness, and I for his ‘ blessing.’ 

On Sunday the village y astir with men and women, 
young and old, coming to mass by cart, bicycle, and on foot, 
all dressed in their best, and not less attractively because the 
material was of the simplest and the poorest; they had no 
reason to feel ashamed of their attire. At 10 o’clock was a 
second service, also well attended. Sports were advertised 
for the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, on Candeehy Strand, a little 
harbour 5 miles away at the end of a sandy spit between the 
two bays. .We arrived punctually to find ourselves an hour 
early, for in these parts the post office alone keeps ‘ new time ’ ; 
the rest of the world sticks to ‘ old time,’ winter and summer. 
Daylight-saving has no value to hard-working farmers, who 
learned centuries ago how to make the most of it. 

The fitst event was a canoe race round the bay—five 
canoes, locally made of tarred canvas stretched over laths of 
lance-wood, by men whose skill has passed from father to 
son for generations. It was a perfect setting for a race, with 
Atlantic rollers bursting in clouds of spray on the Seven Hogs 
—a row of islands outside: on each side of the bay lay a 
hamlet, and one at the centre, known as the Magharees, or 
Maharees. It was a fine exhibition of strength and skill, 
by men in perfect condition. Items followed in close suc- 
cession on the beach—a cycle race, races for boys, and finally 
a dancing competition. The umpire, whose decision was 
very clearly final, was the parish priest, in black coat and top 
hat—a commanding figure in great demand, I gathered, at 
all such festivities. A small English boy took the second 
prize, amid loud regrets that he had not taken first prize, 
‘ seeing that he was a visitor and ran barefoot like the rest ’ 
—a spontaneous exhibition of courtesy that one would not 
always meet in England. The organisation—of which, I 
gather, the parish priest was the moving spirit—was as good 
as the temper of all present. Beer and spirits could be pur- 
chased throughout the day close by. The licensing laws in 
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Ireland assume adults to be reasonable beings, and only 
stipulate’ for early closing (10 p.m.); and I gather that 
drunkenness: is no. commoner than in Englandperhaps 
because money is scarce and liquor of all kinds costs as much 
as in England. The taxes, put up by ‘ the English’ during 
the war, have not been lowered by subsequent Governments. 

The water supply of the Magharees is bad; when rain- 
water fails they rely on shallow wells, yielding water of such 
poor quality that horses will go thirsty for days before 
touching it. They will soon have a better supply from the 
mainland. But for the war, it would have come twenty 
yeats ago: the plans were ready, but work was deferred 
in 1915 asa'wareconomy. Yet the inhabitants—so the doctor 
told me—are as healthy and strong as any in Kerry ; and in 
no part of Ireland is the general level of health better... The 
birth rate, indeed, was but one-third that of what it! was 
thirty years ago; the marriage rate was far lower and the 
average age of marriage higher. The people are poorer now 
than they had been since the war, but honourable and law- 
abiding. 

Sscn2 Ms: bat © cool? 

In the centre of the village stands a memorial cross 
officially erected, two years ago, to two men killed in) 1922, 
fighting, not against ‘the English,’ but ‘the Cosgrave’ 
Government : ‘ fine young men they were—big and strong, 
and. well liked all round here.’| Before it lay, not.flowers, 
but.a single rosary. Close by was the headquarters of the 
‘Garda,’ as the police are called in Ireland—a fine-looking 
body of men. Every fourth house in the village was a shop— 
the counter at one end of the main living-room—or a tavern, 
‘One good shop would do for all and be cheaper ’—thus 
our exotic planners of P.E.P. The comment of a local friend 
was noteworthy. ‘ Anyone can open a shop—everyone knows 
how much and how little profit there is in it. It prevents 
discontent and helps to keep the old people happy: it’s 
little enough they make, and most things they sell are standard 
goods at a fixed price, and are just as cheap and of as good 
quality as in any great town.’ Indeed, my own small pur- 
chases were, item for item, no more costly than at any great 
chain store in London. 


* * * * * 
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Between rainstorms three men who had competed in 
Sunday’s racing took us from the Magharees, over a choppy 
sea, to an island—one of the Seven Hogs—3 miles off the 
coast, in a canoe so light that two men could carry it with 
ease in and out of the water. On the central island stands 
the ruins of an ancient church: perhaps a thousand years 
old, for it is surrounded by c/lochdns—circular bee-hive struc- 
tures with solid stone roofsssome 9 feet in diameter, one with 
acellar. Just outside the church stands an ancient cross made 
of a single slab of limestone roughly shaped without a chisel ; 
near by are a group of houses inhabited for generations by 
families who cultivate a dozen or so fields on. the island 
(the crops of sugar-beet and barley seemed to be above the 
average), run a few sheep on the western island, and keep a 
single horse for ploughing. 

To the west Brandon Head, and Brandon Point beside it, 
stood stark on the sky-line ; behind them Mount Brandon, 
crowned by an ancient otatory sacred to St. Brendan, who 
was born on the opposite side of the bay at Fenit in 483, and 
was buried in 576 in the monastery he founded at Clonfert. 
He was a Christian ‘ Ulysses,’ and the story of his seven years’ 
voyage in prose and verse was a medizval classic. He is not 
forgotten in these parts. ‘ The Way of the Saints’ leads to 
the summit of his peak, and on it 20,000 persons assembled 
in 1868. I saw at the foot a very perfect clochdn, now used to 
shelter ducks and geese, and near Castlegregory I found in 
a pasture a fine stone axe of a type not uncommon in palzo- 
lithic England. Here, too, I saw, in a shop, a fine pair of 
horns—of the long extinct Irish elk, dug out of the Magharee 
sandhills some years ago. The Irish wolf has gone: the 
Irish deer will soon follow the elk. 


* * * * * 


Of the castle from which the village takes its name no 
trace remains. But it has a romantic history. It was. built, 
or rebuilt, by one Gregory Hoare, an Irish chief of the 
sixteenth century. Lord Grey’s army, on its way to attack 
the Spanish insurgents at Smerwick, was quartered here: 
with them were the poet Spenser and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Cromwell’s troops destroyed the fort later: all the good 
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deeds of the Congested Districts Board have not sufficed to 
efface the memory of that black day. 


* * * * * 


The first persons to be called on by anyone who would see 
more than the natural beauties of sea and land in Ireland are 
the parish priest, the doctor, and the schoolmaster. All 
helped to enlighten me from a fresh angle. The only guide- 
book was written by the schoolmaster—himself a native of 
Stradbally ; the doctor’s experience covered twenty-seven 
years. Governments come and go, but these men individu- 
ally, and as parts of a body corporate, are the repositories 
both of authority and of tradition. 

To record their conversations would be an impertinence : 
they did their best to help me to understand. For the rest, 
never did we meet anything but the most kindly courtesy. 
This is a country where people—even children—graciously 
decline to take money in payment for small errands ; where 
greetings to strangers on the road are a matter of course; 
and where, as in the East, passing travellers are welcome to 
milk and bread ‘ without price.’ 

One day I got into conversation with some young 
farmers who had been reading in the papers the claims of 
Italy and Germany for ‘ more room.’ At last the fire kindled, 
and they spoke their thoughts, of which the following is a 
summaty: ‘ What is wrong with the world is that young 
men cannot do as their fathers did and go abroad to earn a 
living where they can. One of the rights of man that the 
League of Nations forgot is his right to move, to settle where 
he likes and to marry and make a home. That is what we 
Irish have done all along : now we ate up against it like them. 
Australia won’t take us, Canada does not want us, the United 
States as good as bar us, New Zealand has no need ‘for us, 
even Argentina turns us down. There’s only England left; 
and even there we are up against trade unions and Unem- 
ployment Insurance and “ green cards,” though good men: 
may still work there and save a bit. It’s a pity they disbanded 
the old Irish regiments. They say the Royal Air Force won’t 
take Free Staters ; will that spread ?? 

‘ There’s more men coming back to the old country 
than are going to the Dominions,’ I observed. 
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* That may be,’ retorted one; ‘but they are being pushed 
out, mostly, and the young ones cannot get in and take 
their chance.’ 

‘If another war should come the cause will not be arma- 
ments, nor dictators, nor tariffs, nor even Parliaments and 
all their talk, but the closing of the ports of the world against 
able-bodied men and women whose labour would bring 
wealth and make employment for others. We have all of 
us brothers and sisters and cousins abroad: we cannot join 
them. There’s 1500 ex-service men in Tralee alone who have 
seen the world. They and their sons are all cooped up here. 
It’s the same in European countries, and those folk are as 
good as we ate on the job, good citizens, not afraid of hard’ 
work, but there’s no return on any amount of work on a 
few acres. If America and the Dominions would open their 
gates to good men and women, and if Great Britain would 
forget de Valera and this money business and let us go as 
far afield as we will and find our level, with or without 
settlement loans and all the rest, the world would settle down 
soon enough.’ They were, of course, putting only one side of 
the case, and from only one p oint of view; but their views— 
Kerry farmers do not write to The Times—deserve attention. 

Tout comprendre,’ wrote Madame de Staél, ‘rend trés 
indulgent.’ The path on which the Irish of the Free State 
have been set by their elected rulers is stony : none can yet 
say whither it will lead them. It is easy to see the attractions 
of separatism to a people so different from us ; yet the Irish 
are greater travellers even than ourselves, and may ask with 
us, ‘Qua regio in orbis terrarum non plena cruore nostro?’ 
One can but sympathise with the desire to establish the Irish 
language, even at great sacrifice, as firmly as Welsh is estab- 
lished in Wales, and French in Quebec. Yet, for good ot 
ill, their future is bound up with that of the English-speaking 
races. Ireland will never be well governed : nowhere is there 
less prospect for a dictator, however benevolent. Nowhere 
are the systems grouped under the name of Tammany more 
firmly entrenched. Few of the postulates of democratic govern- 
ment in England can be applied to Ireland. But personal 
bonds are strong and can be strengthened, and Ireland is, and 
will remain, a Christian land. 
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II. 


A WEEK IN ITALY AND 
AN INTERVIEW WITH SIGNOR MussoLINi 


THERE was never less excuse for Englishmen who avoid 
Europe to-day, so well organised are the air services, .so 
many the facilities for visiting the capital cities.. I had long 
wished to hear for myself something of what was being 
said in Italy ; mid-September seemed to be the right moment, 
so I left London for Paris on the night of September 11, 
having first opened a bazaar and given a brief address on 
foreign policy to some of my constituents. 

From Dunkirk to Lyons I shared a carriage with a young 
Jew—‘ German by nationality but not by race, a Jew by 
race but not by religion,’ he presently explained. His parents 
were Protestants, but both their fathers had married Jewesses, 
His German passport. would soon expite. Would it be 
renewed? His brother was earning his living in Lyons. His 
permit, too, expited in October. Would it be renewed, or 
would he be expelled from France? If so, where could 
he go? Not to Germany; not to Palestine—no room 
there for Protestants. Almost all. doors were closed. He 
had worked for two years in Italy, of which he had much 
to say of interest: he had spent two glorious months in 
England. If only he could be allowed to earn a pittance 
there—but the law did not permit. In South America ?— 
perhaps. In South Africa ?—possibly. ‘The worst of it 
is that I feel, as do my patents, that I am a German,’ he 
explained. ‘ My father played his part in the war, my mother 
was a nurse. I could fight for no other country. So strong 
in me is Deutschtum, that when I read attacks on Germany 
in the English papers I resent them. Yet I am proscribed 
as a Jew. Very well—I accept the label, I will make good 
somewhere. Is it a weakness to care still for the name 
“German”? Perhaps it is; if so, Iam very weak.’ 

I lunched in Paris with some French business men in 
close touch with England, France and Germany. Sir Samuel 
Hoate had spoken the day before at Geneva, and the French 
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papers were full of searching comments, which were reflected 


in the conversation of my hosts. We in London were 
sounding our moral trumpets in typically English fashion, 
the churches sounding the call to arms to defend the League 
as loudly as they called the nation in 1914 to defend Belgium. 
What other nation listened so willingly—if the Press were 
to be believed—to _voice of an aged episcopate ? 
Where else in Euro —— clerical views be given 
such prominence ? But the sound of their trumpets would 
bring no one to the windows nor into the street: the 
walls of new Jericho would not fall. We did not really 
mean business. In French eyes the fighting Ministries in the 
British Cabinet were clearly weaker than their predecessors : 
the departure of Lord Hailsham from the War Office was an 
indication of policy. (I tried in vain to explain the error 
of this opinion.) 

Would we fight for the Covenant in Europe as in Africa ? 
If our policy was to be pooled security, what could we offer 
to the pool? What would our foreign policy be after the 
next election? The Socialists had been demanding further 
reduction in armaments. We had broken the Stresa front 
by the Anglo-German Naval Treaty within a month. Would 
we do it again ? 

The proposed inquiry into the control of raw materials 
was an irrelevant diversion, an echo of a proposal made by 
Dr. Schacht in 1926; but things were very different now. 
Talk of mineral sanctions, with hints at unilateral action by 
cettain Powers, compelled each nation to seek self-sufficiency 
and to accumulate stocks. Raw materials could be bought 
by colonial Powers with paper, by others only with gold. 
England sent engines, iron and steel to the Colonies, and 
took their products in exchange, lent the Colonies money or 
gave them credit, and received goods in payment of interest. 
France did the same. Powers without colonies found the 
markets closed. Redistribution of territory was the only 
remedy — that meant Treaty revision. Would anyone 
consent? Would England surrender a mandate? No. 
Would the Dominions ot America open their doors to Italian 
ot German colonists? No. Would Australia allocate some 
of that vast empty continent to an Italian or German chartered 
company? No. These ideas were beyond the range of 
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practical politics, but only thus could we secure peaceful 
progress. Article 19 of the Covenant, which provided for 
the modification of treaties, had-not even been mentioned at 
Geneva; France and the Little Entente would of course 
never consent. But Italy and Germany—‘ the have nots ’— 
were hent upon securing it. The elements of international 
co-operation were absent. Revision means war, says Benesh ; 
Sanctions mean war, says Mussolini. Litvinoff alone could 
derive satisfaction from the scene at Geneva. 

@h) oeuoy.ee fompagme 

A man who entered the train at Dijon began to talk to the 
young Jew who joined me at the P.L.M. station. His father 
was Italian, his mother French: he was born in France, 
whither his father had migrated to find work and escape 
starvation. Many of his age in Italy had been called to the 
colours: some were in Eritrea. One set of French officials 
had tried to eject him from France because he was a foreigner, 
another to enrol him in the army ; he had just finished his 
service. ‘If you had had a choice,’ said I, ‘ which country 
would you have chosen—lItaly or France?’ ‘ Neither,’ he 
said firmly. ‘ There’s no unity in France, too much in Italy : 
on one side no authority, on the other too much’; and he 
gave examples. He was mortally afraid that another wat 
was brewing at Geneva: he would fight no country but 
Germany, and then only if invaded. The wat-wounded of 
Eutope—he was one himself—were not so generously treated 
to-day as to encourage soldiers to trust to posterity. But he 
saw light from afar. People could not be kept keyed up to 
patriotic concert-pitch for ever. ‘The most intelligent nation 
—Italy—would be the first to make a change, not abandoning 
but humanising Fascism. It included much that was good ; 
but until it took more into account the desire of the average 
man for personal freedom, would lack roots. 

I reached Marseilles at midnight, and went to an obscure 
inn close to the station. ‘The little waiter looked at the label 
on my bag. ‘Ah! Rome,’ he said. ‘ You are going to my 
country. Aje, aie, 1 am afraid : the papers talk of war. My 
class is next to be called up. I wish I could go to England 
and live with my uncle there, or be a waitet in an English 
ship. But Abyssinia, no! It is hot and full of savages. 
Why should we trouble our heads ?’ 
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He was heard by another waiter, an older man, who 
rebuked him. ‘Every man must fight one war in his life,’ 
he said. ‘ You envy the English their riches, you wish to 
live in England, to work in an English ship. Did the English 
say “ Aie, aie, 1am afraid” when they went to war to conquer 
Africa ? Did the English say “ It is hot, and there are many 
savages,” when they brought half Asia under their rule ? 
No, they went to do duty to their own race and to the 
world. Shame on you for talking thus to an Englishman. 
Why should they want such as you in their country to enjoy 
the comforts their fathers have procured for them. Military 
discipline is what you need.’ 

“No one wants war,’ wailed the first speaker ; ‘ the Press 
is controlled by Government and can say nothing ; in Rome 
the very dogs are muzzled.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned the older man, ‘ when there is madness 
about it is well to muzzle those who can transmit infection. 
If the Press of Europe was muzzled there might be less 


madness.’ 
* * * * * 


Next morning I took the Ala Littoria air line to Rome, 
a journey of three hours, straight over the Gulf of Genoa, 
over the northern-pointing finger of Corsica, and the islands 
of Elba and. Monte Cristo, which enshrine so many romantic 
memories, touching the Italian coast near Civita Vecchia, 
and thus to Rome and the Seven Hills. The Alps were just 
visible at 2000 metres on the far horizon, We passed over 
an ocean liner and a cruiser. 

It is difficult, even for one who knew Rome fairly well 
before the war, to recognise old landmarks amongst the 
wilderness of lofty buildings that have sprung up on every 
side of the majestic city, but it is impossible not to recognise 
in the faces of the people a new and more hopeful, if more 
militant, spirit. I spent the rest of the day sight-seeing and 
paying my respects to persons with expert knowledge who 
might be willing to help me to understand what was going on. 

On Saturday, September 14, I had, in my capacity as 
editor of the Nineteenth Century and After, the honout to be 
received by Signor Mussolini at the Palazzo Venezia. It 
was the first time I had seen him. Sitting at his table, not in 
uniform, speaking in French, softly and without emphasis, 
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he outlined the change that had come over the Italian people 
since 1914, when the movement in favour. of intervention 
on the side of the Allies in the Great War awoke ambitions 
long dormant but never dead, and hopes that an earlier 
generation had long cherished, of which the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles brought no realisation. He spoke of the new Risorgi- 
mento, the fruits of which would be reaped by the sons and 
daughters of its creators. ‘ We look on life—the good life— 
asa struggle ; we must force ourselves to confront difficulties, 
not to avoid them by diplomatic formule. There is no easy 
path. That'is true of the life of a nation; it is not less true 
of the life of an individual.’ 

I commented upon the growth of Rome, remarking that 
Italy and Germany seem to be almost alone in Europe to-day 
in encouraging and initiating expenditure on public works of 
evety sort. ‘Capitalism, as Europe knew it,’ he replied, ‘is 
dead in Italy,’ yet individual initiative was never more alive, 
the sense of individual responsibility never stronger ; but the 
financial responsibility of a man to-day, in the eyes of the law, 
was not only to his banker or to his heirs, but to the society 
of which he forms a part. The agricultural production of 
Italy was slowly rising, thanks to the labours of private 
owners, and tenants, of land, who had been cajoled, educated 
and, where need be, hustled to improve their methods. 
Private ownership was a good, indeed far the best, system of 
management of land, provided that the owners performed 
their functions. 

There was room in the Fascist State for traditionalists, 
room for men and women content to pursue the daily round 
and common task. They gave beauty to life and stability to 
society, and best of all to the family. But in Italy to-day they 
were no longer exploited by the clever few. They were now 
guided by men who had no object in view but: the public 
welfare. 

I mentioned our own record of housing, road construction 
and the like in England. ‘ At heart I really care less for these 
material advances than to see a change in the spirit of men,’ 
he answered. ‘If economic changes are to do good, there 
must be a change of spirit, to give significance and permanent 
value to any improved standard of living. A nation would 
not in the long run be happier or better for ani extra pair of 
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boots and a little more butter all round. In Italy, as perhaps 
nowhere else, a spiritual change has occurred. Is, it not 
overdue elsewhere ?” 
Two school mottoes from the Aimed came to my mind 
as he spoke : 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, magnoque se corpore miscet. , 

He went on, by aatural transition, to describe how Italy 
now desired ‘a little place in the tropical sun.’ hitherto denied 
her by those Powers who had secured such a place for them- 
selves in most ample measure before the war, and had taken 
for themselves, by the ingenious device of mandates, the 
outlying provinces of Turkey and all the German colonies. 
England and France between them had taken over all Arabia 
except the Empty Quarter, and, jointly with the Dominions, 
had become residuary legatees of all German colonies. 
To Italy fell only a few islands. The prior claims of 
Italy in Ethiopia had never been in doubt since the days of 
Massowah. They had been recognised in successive treaties. 
The inhabitants of Abyssinia consisted of 3,000,000 Semitic 
(not negro) Amharas, holding the mountains. Their occupa- 
tion was war, their culture based on the servitude of the 
9,000,000 negroes who inhabit the skirts of the plateau. 
They were in, but not of, Ethiopia, having endured, under 
the rule of Addis Ababa, in the past half-century, miseries 
comparable to those which descended on the Sudan in the 
days of the Mahdi. Here was ‘ Darkest Africa,’ as H. M. 
Stanley had described it. To bring light to that continent 
Stanley had laboured unselfishly, and he was one of the first 
men in England actively to encourage the Italian desire to 
play her part in the opening up of that continent. England 
had encouraged Italy to go to Massowah to co-operate against 
the Mahdi, who in a decade had reduced the population of the 
Sudan by a third. The Treaties of 1906 and of 1925 must be 
read in the light of current events at the time they were 
written, but also of subsequent happenings. England might 
forget the past history of this part of the world, but Italians 
could not do so. 

Abyssinia had no place in the League and, except under 
European control, could only be a menace to Italy. All the 
regions which Menelik and his predecessors had conquered, 
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mere colonies of predatory warriors, must come under direct 
Italian administration. He had on January 29 assured Great 
Britain that her interests would be fully and amply safe- 
guarded ‘up to 100 per cent.’ He had asked: Great Britain 
on that date to enter into direct discussion on the subject of 
Ethiopia. He had been told that the question required long 
and careful consideration and had heard no more. - All he 
now asked was what Europe had never failed in the past to 
accotd to Great Britain—freedom of action, /asser faire— 
and if the reply was given that the outlook of the peoples 
of Europe as to rights of nations to live and to grow had 
been changed by the Treaty of Versailles, and by the League 
of Nations, he was bound to reply that many historical 
events had occurred since 1918, including the birth of Fascism. 
The Treaty of Versailles was an instrument of territorial 
expansion—the greatest that the world had known—but 
it was not the last. It was now Italy’s turn. . Were there 
really serious statesmen in England who were. willing to 
convert a colonial quarrel into a European war? He did 
not profess to know their innermost thoughts, but he knew 
his own mind. Would the attitude of the Great Powers be 
decided ultimately by considerations of internal politics, and 
the balance of parties in the next election? There seemed 
some indications that these factors carried weight. When a 
decision was taken at Geneva, would England and France 
take refuge behind one or two small dissenting Powers in 
order to shield themselves from the consequences of dangerous 
gestures, or, alternatively, would the small Powers decide on 
Sanctions but place the responsibility for action squarely 
upon the proper shoulders ? There was no room for com- 
promise. Italy would do no less in Ethiopia than other 
Powers had done elsewhere; she could learn from, their 
experience as well as her own. She would use her own funds, 
raise her own internal loans, and with her own hands make 
a worthy contribution to the work of civilisation. 


* x* * * * 


I left Rome. at 4 o’clock on Sunday morning for Naples 
—of the great cities of Italy the fairest. There at 8 o’clock 
I saw hundreds of mules being taken on board a transport. 
In the afternoon I saw a regiment march through the streets 
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to the quay. The sun was hot, the men looked tired. ‘There 
was no attempt at organised rejoicings, no flags or flowers. 
The men had not been tuned up round the corner and given 
rest and refreshment before making their farewell appearance. 
They must have been six or eight hours under arms in their 
heavy kit. There was no display of popular enthusiasm, any 
mote than there ;pwould be at Southampton, for this was 
not a local regimefit, and the people of Naples are no more 
likely to applaud a regiment fromTurin than the population 
of Liverpool would welcome a regiment from the home 
counties. 

It is, of course, arguable that this was proof of bad manage- 
ment, but, on the other hand, it suggests to a soldier complete 
confidence in the public. But in Germany how different 
things would have been, how well organised the decorations, 
how spontaneous the applause! Spectacular effects have, 
of course, been secured’ by organisation.in Italy as in every 
other country, and they have had their place on occasions at 
Naples recently. But it seemed clear that the local military 
authorities did not regard it necessary on this occasion. 

The outstanding feature of Naples, to an English visitor, 
is children swarming in the streets. I was reminded of the 
Prophet Zechariah’s delightful vision of ‘the streets of the 
city full of boys and ‘girls playing’ whilst ‘old men and 
women dwell in the streets, and every man with his staff 
in his hand for very age’ (viii. 4,5). ‘There is, mercifully, 
but little motor traffic in these narrow, shady lanes. The 
children looked healthy; they were certainly happy, their 
needs as simple as their garments. 

Vegetarians lead a happy life in Naples. I have seldom 
seen greater abundance of the fruits of the earth—or the sea— 
on sale. Women in the upper storeys were letting down 
baskets to be filled by the vendors below, to save the long 
climb up the narrow stairs. There must be many thousands 
of families each occupying a single'room. I passed scores of 
tenements consisting of one room containing six or eight 
beds. The living-room and the kitchen seemed to be the 
street. I wonder how Professor E. H. A. Marshall, of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge would propose, in Naples, to arrange 
‘a controlled reduction of national birth’ rates by mutual 
consent ’ (The Times, September 12, 1935). Whose consent ? 
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Sir..Samuel Hoare and. Signor Mussolini, or Signor and 
Signora del Vicolo! Dr. Marshall, who claims that his views 
are ‘in accordance with facts,’ quotes with approval a state- 
ment by T. H. Huxley that the time will come when man 
will have to forego the right to multiply with as good a grace 
as the right to murder or to steal. We have done so in this 
country and in France with a very good grace. But not in 
Russia, Italy, Poland and Germany, where, particularly in the 
first two countries, the population continues to multiply. 

In Naples, too, I had a few words with two discontented 
Italians who had followed the sea, or had been to England, 
and: hoped, I think, that my pocket contained the ideal remedy 
for their grievances. That war is widely dreaded is clear : 
but they will march, as did their fathers, 

Very different was the optimism of a soldier in colonial 
uniform, complete with helmet and sun-glasses, with features 
so English that he would have passed anywhere as a British 
infantryman. I met him in the train: “Questa é la guerra 
della povera gente-degli emigranti. Noi siami per questa 
guerra a qualunque costo perché dara mo lavoro e tierras ai 
nostri figli.’ (This is a poor man’s wat—a war for emigrants. 
We are for it at all costs, for it may bring to our children 
work and land.) 

Mussolini, like the other dictators of Europe, has risen 
from the people: he works for them and they look to him. 
Rich men—and they are very few—and the middle class 
(which is very small) stand to lose much if not all, but their 
influence on events is negligible at the moment. 

On Monday I was received by a Cabinet Minister whose 
responsibilities to-day are of the heaviest. He was as frank 
as he was courteous. ‘ If certain Powers,’ he said, ‘ use their 
position—geographical, economic, financial, or military—to 
take Italy by the throat we know what to do. Europe will 
pay the price, whatever be the outcome for us.’ I have heard 
even stronger views expressed in quarters scarcely less authori- 
tative, but perhaps intended only for foreign consumption. 

Fascism is as deeply rooted in Italy as Communism in 
Russia, Hitlerism in Germany, and Parliamentary Democracy 
in England. To fight it is to oppose a nation, and most 
Italians believe that hatred of Fascism, not love of the 


Covenant or care for Ethiopia, is dominant at Geneva. 
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All these creeds embody conceptions which conflict with — 
the philosophy of the Covenant; yet they are changing 
slowly, and with the lessening of external pressure and 
internal tension some of the features which we like least will 
disappear first. ‘Time is the best doctor and patience a great 
virtue. 

The Italian people have read in the Press all that the 
representatives France and Great Britain have said. ‘They 
know what the Press of Paris and London-are saying. They 
and their rulers remain outwardly unmoved, calm and 
courteous to their critics.. Their course is set. The captain 
is on the bridge. Were he to die the course: would be 
changed to-morrow. On the ethics of Italian policy I offer 
no comment—the time for doing so is past. But I am 
concerned to emphasise the perils that the application of 
Sanctions may bring upon the world. 

The conceptions embodied in the Covenant are new, 
firmly rooted only in England, as yet acceptable only to 
small Powers. We assume that there will be no need for 
Sanctions if we put our foot down firmly. I fear lest the 
assumption be proved false. It is taken for granted that we 
shall not have to deal simultaneously with more than one 
breach of the Covenant; we may well have to deal with 
two or three. That the application of Sanctions of any sort 
may be fatal to the League is the least of dangers to be 
faced. I hold, therefore, that, having done our best, we 
should now stand aside and not seek, with the aid of France, 
to judge the world, That is the task of a higher Power, 
not mentioned in the Covenant. Potestas Dei est et tibi, 
Domine, misericordia. Meanwhile we are sitting on every 
safety valve. 

The sole residuary legatee of whatever remains of Europe 
after the war to which the corporate mind of the League 
seems to be resigned may well be M. Litvinoff. 


Sept. 21. ARNOLD WILSON. 








